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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


REMARKS ON THE APPENDIX TO MR. 


JEBR’S SERMONS. 
(Coutinved trom p. 497.) 


[ue next point insisted on by Mr. 
Jebb, for the Church of England, is 
her marked recognition of the holy 
Catholic Church in her worship, and 
her thankful commemoration of those 
who have died in the communion of 
that church and in the Christian 
faith and fear. 

Mr. Jebb enlarges on this topic 
with great power; but the present 
sketch will afford room only for an 
unornamented and (1 fear I may 
add) but an imperfect view of his 
reasoning. The main object, in 
this place, is not to consider his rea. 
soning, but to match, as far as ap- 
pears possible, his authorities. 

Our Church, he observes, through- 
out her formularies, speaks cf the 
Church Catholic in the language of 
antiquity : in expressions confined, 
beth by their own proper import, and 
by the most explicit authoritative de- 
clarations, to the strictly hierarchical 
church, as a visible and incorporated 
polity ; and which therefore inevita- 
bly imply that it is the interest, no 
less than the duty, of every Chris- 
tian, to adhere to the fellowship, to 
study the movement, and diligently 
to trace the footsteps, of this heaven- 
directed society, in order that he may 
be at once guided and animated in 
his course. She proposes to our 
Imitation the “virtuous and godly 
lives” of the “blessed saints,” the 
luminaries of the church catholic, as 
marking the path to everlasting bliss. 
She inculcates unity of spirit with 
the whole church, not only with the 

Christ. Obsery. No. 177. 


church present but the church past ; 
and this retrospective unity, this 
‘following of those who through 
faith and patience have inherited 
the promises,” furnishes the only 
solid ground for union with contem- 
porariecs. She teaches us, in the 
most solemn offices, to thank God 
“for all his servants departed this 
life in fis faith and fear ;’? and toim- 
plore “ grace so to follow their good 
example, that with them we may be 
partakers of his heavenly kingdom ;” 
thus enforcing the influence and 
guidance of their authority and ex- 
ample as the most efficacious of all 
means of grace, next to the study of 
the Scriptures, the use of the sacra- 
ments, and prayer. 

These powerful representations 
certainly exhibit our national church 
in striking contrast with the reform- 
ed churches on the Continent, which 
are described by the same hand as 
not even pretending to revere pious 
antiquity, as unequivocally rejecting 
the guidance of the Church Catholic, 
as annihilating her authority, and as 
even disputing her existence. 

It will be my endeavour to dimi- 
nish the force of the contrast thus 
strongly portrayed. As has already 
been observed, our concern is with 
the facts referred to by the author, 
not with his inferences; yet are 
these so much blended together in 
his impressive argument, that I 
scarcely know how exactly to shape 
what I have to offer. Confining our 
attention, however, as far as possible, 
to the state of the fact, L cannot help 
thinking that the Continental Pro- 


testants, like us, uniformly speak of 
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the Church Catholic in the language 
of pious antiquity ; that, in so speak- 
inv, they refer, not to some ideal 
existence, some abstract creation of 
the mind, but to a visible, incorporat- 
ed, organized polity; that the socic- 
ty io which they rete: ts, in fact, ene 
with the primitive, apostolic, hierar- 
chical church ; that with this sacred 
assembly, they inculcate the necessi- 
ty of a close and visible union; that 
they propose the exumples of those 
who have died in the communion of 
this body, and especially the exam- 
ples of iis primitive members, as 
most affecting and efficacious means 
of grace; and, in fine, that they 
earnestly teech heir disciples to 
thank God for all his servants de- 
parted this life in his fiith and fear, 
and to beseech his grace to enabie 
them so to follow those biessed saints 
here. that with them they may be 
partakers of his beavenly kingdom 
hereafter. 

It is true, that several of the Con- 
tinental Reformers rejected the hier- 
archical form of church government, 
However erroneous or rash this pro- 
ceeding, (and it seems to me to bave 
becy obviously both erroneous and 
rash,) those whofell intothe error were 
not necessarily inconsistent in enjoin. 
ing unity with the primitve and 
hierarchical church. They might 
believe such unity, in rites, in doc- 
trine, in affection, in reverence for 
pious antiquity, and even in the gene- 
ral principles of church government, 
to be most essential ; while yet they 
held, that the precise form of polity 
adopted might differ according to 
circumstances. Certainly, the visi- 
bility of the Church dees not depend 
on her specific constitution. But if 
this was an inconsistency, it may be 
enough to shew that they were ac- 
tually guilty of it. Their mistake 
on the article of church-government, 
however unaccountable or untortu- 
nate, did not, in point of fact, binder 
them from believing as highly of the 
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church, and of the ancient church, 
and of departed saints, aS has been 
described. 

On this head, then, let us consider 
the sentiments and language of the 
Protestant societies in question 
first, respecting the church catholic, 
—secondly, respecting the comme. 
moration of departed saints, and es- 
pecially the saints of primitive times, 

There is no one proposition more 
distincdy laid down in most or all 
the Protestant contessions than this, 
that the Christian church isa visible 
and demonstrable society, to be 
known by Certaia external and de. 
finable marks, and to be acknow- 
ieged wherever those Marks eppear, 
though in this world alloyed by an 
infusion of woridiy or wicked or hy- 
pocritical members. * We do not,” 
says the Saxon Coulession, * speak 
concerning the church as concerning 
some Piatonic figment of the fancy ; 
but we point out an assembly which 
can be seen and heard.” 

[equally do those confessions insist 
onthe unity of the church, and on 
the necessity of belonging to her 
communion. We believe,” says 
the Beigic Confession, speaking of 
the one cathouc church, “that, since 
to this holy assembly and congrega- 
tion belong those who shall be saved, 
and out of this there is no salvation, 
no man, whatever be his rank or dig- 
nity, is at liberty to withdraw from 
this association in order that he may 
live separately and centered in him- 
self. But, on the contrary, all are 
pound to adhere to thiscommunion ; 
to preserve Carefully the unity of the 
church; to submit both to her doc- 
trine and her discipline; in a word, 
to yield themselves to the yoke of 
Christ, and, as common members of 
the same body, to labour for the edifi- 
cation of their brethren, according 
to the eifts which God has bestowed 
on each.” 

The growing bulk of this essay 
obliges me to be sparing where J 
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ean of citation. Otherwise, it would 
not be difficult to quote from the 
continental expositions of faith nu- 
merous and exact parallels to every 
ene of the expressions which our 
own ritual employs (as remarked by 
Jebb,) respecting the church 
catholic ; such as— the household 
of God,’ —** the whole body governed 
and sanctified by the Divine Spirit,” 
—a structure raised by God ‘¢on the 
foundation of the apostles and pro- 
phets, Jesus Christ himelf being the 
head corner-stone, 7—_"* the one com- 
munion and fellowship of the clect 
knit together in the mystical body of 
our Lord.” I believe we might go 
much farther. Take our Liturgy, our 
Articles, our Elomilies, and Jewel’s 
Apology; and I guestion whether, 
throughout those admirable reposi- 
tories of the Anglican faith, there 
occurs a Single expression, designa- 
tive or descriptive of the cathoilc 
church, which may not be closely 
paralleled out of some of the conti- 
neutal confessions or expositions, 
perhaps out of several of them. 
Should it, however, still be doubt- 
ed whether the Continental Protes- 
tants intended to speak of the holy 
atholic church in the languace of 
pio us antiquity, and thereby to identi 
ly themselves with wha it Jewel calls 
the church * of the old catholic bish- 
ops and fathers,’"—surely what hes 
appeared under former heads may 
assist to resolve this doubt. It has 
been seen, that the persons in ques- 
tion generally and unequivocally a- 
dopted the creeds, as documents of 
the highest ‘alee and authority ;— 
those primitive creeds, which make 
ONE HOLY CATHOLIC AND APOSTOLIC 
CHURCH a necessary article of Chris- 
tlan belief ;—and when, as a com- 
Ment on such a profesgion, we con- 
sider their frequent references to 
primitive doctrine,—their habitual 
and anxious appeals to the purer 
times of the first four councils.— 
their familiar use of such expressions 
as the truly catholic and ancient 


church, the truly orthodox sense of 


Scripture, catholic consent, pious an. 
tiguity,—in short, of all that very 
phraseology which is arrayed against 
them by their present able oppsenent, 
—iiseems difficult to believe that their 
opinions on this subject were not 
only different, but were ofa different 
species, from those of our own Esta- 
blishment. 

Allow me to close this branch of 
the discussion with a single illustra- 
tive quotation :— 

Wirtemberg Confession. 

“ We believe and confess, that 
there is one holy catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church, according to the Apos- 
tles’ and Nicene Creeds : 

‘That this church is so governed 
by the Holy Spirit, that, although he 
permits her to remain in a state of 
infirmity while on earth, he yet pre- 
serves her from wholly falling either 
through error or sin: 

‘Phat this church, while on carth, 
contains a considerable mixture of 
bad men and hypocrites: 

“That these bed men and hypo- 
crites, if they have undertaken the 
ministry of the church by a legiti- 
mate vocation, do by no means hin- 
der the real efficacy of the sacra- 
ments they administer, unless they 
pervert the Institution of Christ, and 
teach things impious : 

“That in this church is the true 
remission of sins : 

“That this church has the right 
of judging concerning al! doctrines, 
agreeidly to those injunctions, * Zry 
the sfiitrits whether they be of God, 
and, Set the rest to judge :* 

« Lhat this church has the right of 
interpreting Scripture.” 

“But where this church is to be 
sought, and whether her rights and 
privileges are circumscribed by spe- 
cific boundaries, different sentiments 
are entertained. In our opinion, itis 
to be held, on the authority of the sa- 
cred Scripture and ofthe ancient fa. 
thers, that the truly Catholic and 

* Cateri dijudicent. Isuypose the aliu 
sion is to } Cor. vi, 
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Apostolic Church is not tied down 
to some one certain place or nation, 
or to some one certain race of men, 
but exists in that place or nation, 
whatsoever it be, where the Gospel 
of Christ is preached in its’ purity, 
and where the sacraments of Christ 
are rightly administered according 
to his institution.” [The Confes- 
sion then proceeds, according to its 
usual manner, to prove the positions 
it has laid down, by quotations, first 
from the Scriptures, and then from 
the fathers. | 

With this passage I particularly 
entreat the readcr to compare the 
Nineteenth, Twentieth, and Twen- 
ty-sixth Articles of our own Church, 
and the following extract from Jew- 
el’s Apology: “ We believe that 
there is only one church of God; 
and that the same is not shut up (as 
in times past among the Jews) into 
some one corner or kingdom, but 
that it is catholic and uniserval, and 
dispersed throughout the whole 
world,” 

Indeed, had the entire passage 
from the Wirtemberg Confession, 
together with its appendant quota- 
tions, been found in some one of the 
English Homilies, where the sub- 
ject could suitably be introduced, 
(for example, in the Second Part of 
the Homily for Whitsunday,) I ap- 
peal to the impartial reader, whe- 
ther it would not have seemed per- 
fectly in character. 

Let us now preceed to the kin- 
dred subject, of the thankful com- 
memoration of departed, and espe- 
cially primitive, saints. It must be 
owned, that some (though not all) 
ofthe foreign reformers disapproved 
of what are called saints’ days, from 
an excessive fear of the abuses to 
which the cbservance of such oc- 
casions might lead; but, because 
they did not make the commemora- 
tion of departed piety a stated and 
Periodica! duty, it does not follow 
that they considered it as no duty at 
all. Their own declarations will 
best cxplain their ideas. Without 


farther comment, therefore, I sub- 
join, first, the most marked in. 
stances of such commemoration 
from our own formularics, and next, 
the sentiments of the continental 
confessionists on the subject. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

“ Grant us grace, so to follow thy 
blessed saints in all virtuous and 
god) living, that we may come to 
those unspeakable joys which thou 
hast prepared for them that unfeign- 
edly love thee, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.’’ Collect for All-Saints’ 
Day. 

*“* And we also bless thy holy 
name for all thy servants departed 
this life in thy faith and fear; be- 
seechine thee to give us grace so ta 
follow their good examples, that with 
them we may be partakers of thy 
heavenly kingdom.’ Prayer for 
the whole State of Christ’s Church 
militant. 

CONTINENTAL PROTESTANT 

CHURCHES. 
1. Bohemian Confession. 

‘The manner which we enjoin of 
honouring the saints, is this ;—that, 
on certain stated and prescribed 
festal days and seasons, all Chris- 
tians, being assembled together for 
the purpose of hearing God’s word, 
and joining in his worship, should 
celebrate the memory of those holy 
men, should commemorate the gifts 
and benefits which God bestowed 
on them, and, through their means, 
on the church; and should record 
their faith, lite, and conversation, 
with a view of exciting their own 
hearts to the imitation of these, in 
order that tney may become fruitful 
in every good work, through the 
word of God. Farther, that, recol- 
lecting these things concerning the 
saints, they should give glory to 
God for the gifts which, in his un- 
bounded goodness, he poured forth 
upon them—should sing devout 
hymns concerning the saints them- 
selves—should mutually exhort one 
another to live after their example 
sand should pray God to grant 
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that their own lot may be cast with 

theirs, both in this life and in that 

which is to come.” Art. 17. 

9, Defence of the Augsburgh Confes- 
sion, 1537.* 

‘¢Qur Confession approves of 
honours paid to the saints ; and the 
honours so to be approved are of 
three kinds :—First, the giving of 
thanks to God. For we should give 
thanks to God that he has exhibted 
such examples of mercy—that he 
has evinced his willingness to save 
mankind—that he has provided the 
church with Instructers or other 
gifis. And these gifts, since they 
are most valuable, are to be extoll- 
ed, and praises are to be bestowed 
on the saints themselves who faith- 
fully used the talents committed to 
them, in the same manner as Christ 
commends the good and faithful 
servants. ‘Lhe second demonstra- 
tion of our respect is the confirma- 
tion of our own faith. Thus, when 
we sce Peter forgiven for the denial 
of his Lord, we are confirmed in 
our belief that the grace of God 
does indeed much more abound 
than transgression. The third hon- 
our to be paid to the saints, is an imi- 
tation, first, of their faith; then of 
their other virtues, which every man 
should copy as suits his individual 
vocation.”” 

3. Strasburgh Confession. 

‘Our preachers command us to 
cherish, with the utmost respect, 
the most holy virgin Mary, the pa- 
rent of God, and all the saints; an 
injunction which will then only be 
rightly fulfilled when we strive to 
attain the graces which those per- 
sons most highly value, namely, in- 
nocence and piety, of which they 
have left us such signal examples.” 
Cap. ii. 

4. Saxon Confession. 
_“ Although we forbid the invoca- 
ion of men, yet we set forth histories 


* This Defence was a public instrument, 
Prepared at the desire of the princes who 
had signed the Confession itself, and I think 
by Melancthon. ; 


of the blessed for the use of the peo- 
ple. For it is necessary that all 
should have some acquaintance with 
the history of the church; should 
know by what proofs it was first 
calied and buiit up ; by what means 
itis preserved; and what was the 
doctrine propagated by the fathers, 
prophets, apostles, and martyrs. In 
these histories, we desire all men to 
give thanks to God that he has re- 
veaied himself to his creatures; that 
he has collected a church through 
his Son; that he has furnished us 
with religious doctrine ; and that he 
has sent us teachers, and has in them 
exhibted clear testimonies of him- 
self.”? De Invoc. 
5. Wirtemberg Confession. 

“Tt is not to be doubted but that 
the memory eof those saints, who, 
when they were in the body, bene- 
fited the church, either by their oral 
instructions, by their writings, by 
their miracles, or by their example, 
and who either attested the truth of 
the Gospel by martyrdom, or by a 
tranquil death fell asleep in Christ, 
ought to be held sacred among all 
the pious; and that those holy per. 
sons should be recommended to the 
remembrance of the church, in or- 
der that, by their doctrine and ex- 
amples, we may be comfirmed in the 
true faith, and excited to the pursuit 
of true piety.” De Invoc. Sanct. 

‘‘ Charity requires that we should 
wish to the dead all tranquillity and 
happiness in Christ.”* De Mem. 
Defunct. 

6. Helvetic Confession. 

‘* Meantime, we do not despise 

or think lightly of the saints.— On 


* A petition to this effect was contained 
in the prayer for the whole state of Christ’s 
church, in the first Common-Prayer- Book 
of Edward the Sixth. But it was discon- 
tinued in the second, (it is said, on the ex- 
ceptions of Bucer and Calvin,) and has 
never since been restored. 


+ The word is divos, which the English 
word saints does not fully express; the 
former necesarily meaning the saints, so 
called by way of eminence, that is, the 
scriptaral and other primitive saints. Some 
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the contrary, we acknowledge them 
to be living members of Christ; 
triends of God, who have gloriously 
overcome the flesh and the world. 
We therefore love them as brethren; 
we even pay them honours; not in- 
deed those of worship, but of reve- 
rent recellection and just praises. 
We also make them the objects of 
our imitation. For it is the theme 
of our most intense desires and wish- 
es, that, having been followers of 
their faith and virtues, we ney with 
them be partakers of eternal salva- 
tion, may Jive with them In the pre- 
sence of God, and exult with them 
in Christ forever and ever.” Cap.5. 

‘* The church militant, and the 
church triumphant, have between 
them a certain communion or con- 
junction.” Cap. 17. 

It is time to conclude these cita- 
tions ; and to comment on them 
woul! be tedious and impertinent. 
Let me only be permitted to sey, 
that under this head of discussion, 
as well as under each of the for- 
mer, the number of the passages 
quoted from the Continental Con- 
fessions, might easily have been in- 
creased, had it not been for tne fear 
of what, after all, has not been avoid- 
ed—prolixity. 

‘The author ofthe Appendix, how- 
ever, follows up his references to the 
public declarations of the Church of 
Ingland, with a similar appeal to 
the individual writings of some ct 
the most eminent members of that 
church, I am by no means suffi- 
ciently read in continental divinity, 
to imitate his example in this res- 
pect. But, surely, after the copious 
exposition which has been given of 
the sentiments publicly and authori- 
tatively expressed by the Continen- 
tal Reformers on the points in dis- 
pute, no evidence from private or 
Single testimonies can be required. 


of the other confessions use the word sanct? 
or deati ; but, in all, the express words of 
the context, and the intended contrast to 
Romish agiolatry, clearly shew that the 
divi are the characters in view. 


It may suffice to refer to two very 
decisive authorities. The first js 
the treatise which forms the Appen- 
dix tothe well known * Corpus et 
Syntagma Confessionum Fidei; a 
treatise originally published in 1595, 
but subsequently much enlarged by 
its author, Gaspar Laurentius, It 
is entitled, ‘*‘Catholicus Veterum 
qui Patres vocantur, ex Verbo Dj. 
vino, cum superiori Confessionum 
Videi Syptagmate, in omnibus Fidei 
Christiane Articulis consensus ;” 
and is, in fact, an elaborate attempt 
to identify the doctrines of the Pro- 
testant Reformers in general with 
those of the fathers of the ancient 
and catholic church, and both with 
those of Scripture. Nor is the ap- 
peal of the author confined to the fa- 
thers who were the contemporarics 
or early sticcessors of the Apostles. 
On the contrary, bis range extends 
through several centuries. 

The other authority to which I 
refer is a short treatise which forms 
an appendix, or postscript, to the 

Sook of Concord, or pious and una- 
nimous Confession of Iaith by the 
Protestant Princes of the German 
Limpire. The Concord itself was 
originally published in 1580; and 
was afterwards re- published by Chris- 
tisn the Second, the Electer of Saxe 
ony, in 1602, when (if 1 am not much 
mistaken) this postscript first ap- 
peared. It is styled, “ Catalogus 
Tesumoniorum, cum = Scripture, 
tum purioris Antiquitatis,” and is 
intended to shew that the doctrine 
and language of the Book of Con- 
cord on the subject of the two na- 
tures of our Divine Saviour ex- 
actly agree both with Scripture 
and with pious antiquity ; that 1s, 
with the three creeds, the four coun- 
cils, and in general with the ortho- 
dox fathers. 

The contents of these treatises I 
have not sufficiently examined, to 
venture to judge of the manner in 
which they are executed: it is their 
ceneral object and purport from 
which I argue ; and in this light 
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they seem to me to be conclusive 
pleces of evidence. Or, if any ob- 
section can be urged against them 
in the parucular view in which they 
are here brought forward, it is, that 
they ought hardly to be adduced as 
private ot individual testimonies, for 
thev possess in effect a sort of pub- 
lic and demi-official authority. 

Having now endeavoured, how- 
ever imperfectly, to fulfil the plan 
proposed, of confronting the authori- 
ties cited by the able and excellent 
writer of the Appendix respecting 
the Church of England with parallel 
or at least equivalent authorities res- 
pecting the Continental Protestant 
Churches, tt remains that we should 
attempt to reverse (if I may so 
say) the picture, by confronting the 
document which he cites respecting 
the Continental Protestant Churches 
with parallel or equivalent docu. 
ments respecting the Church of 
England. The continental docu- 
ment cited by him, is the passage 
before given from the Protest of 
Spires. 

in that instrument, the Protes- 
tants declare, that such passages of 
Scripture as appear obscure, can- 
not more properly be explained than 
by other and clearer passages of 
the same Scripture. The author 
of the Appendix considers this de- 
claration as implying, that there ts 
no material doctrine, obscurely de- 
livered in one part of Scripture, 
which is not more plainly set forth 
in some other part of it. In the 
former part of this letter, it has been 
contended, first, that a proposition 
SO universal is not necessarily im- 
plied in the declaration; and se- 
condly, that, so far as such a propo- 
sition is implied, it is very defensi- 
ble. But, waving these distinctions, 
it will be the object of the remain- 
Ing pages to shew that the declara- 
tion of the Protestants, and even 
understood in the sense ascribed to 
itby Mr. Jebb, is by no means ab- 
horrent from the principles of the 
Church of England; onthe contrary; 
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that the maxim of expounding Scrip- 
ture by Scripture is distinctly recom- 
mended, both in public and in highly 
authoritative private writings pro- 
ceeding from that church ; that it is 
recommended, notas a rule of casual 
or very subordinate application, but 
as one of great or even paramount va- 
lue; andthatitis often recommended 
In such terms as undoubtedly make 
room for the objection (if it be one) 
of implying that no material truth, 
or hardly any, is darkly expressed 
in one Scripture without being more 
plainly laid downin another. With- 
out further preface, the authorities 
alludedto may be subjoined, and con- 
fronted with the Protest of Spires. 
CONTINENTAL PROTESTANT 
CHURCHES. 

“ Since therefore, there is no doc- 
trine more certain than that of the 
Divine word ; since, moreover, noth- 
ing beside that doctrine should be 


taught ; and since those frassages of 


Scripture which seem obscure cannot 
be more frrofierly explained than by 
other and clearer fassages of the same 
Scrifiure ; for these reasons, the 
Protestants declare, that they will 
steadfastly continue in this path, and 
will so bestow their labour, that the 
writings of the Old and New Testa- 
ment may be purely and perspicu- 
ously taught.”” Protest of Spires. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
1. Lhe Homiiltes. 

“ If we read once, twice, or thrice, 
and understand not, let us not cease 
so, but still continue reading, pray- 
ing, asking of other, and so, by still 
knocking, at the last the door shall 
be opened, as St. Augustine saith ; 
Although many things in the Scrifiture 
be sficken in obscure mysteries, yet 
there is nothing sfoken under dark 
mysteries in one filace, but the self- 
same thing in other filaces is spokes 
more familiarly and filainiy, to ihe ca- 
hacity both of learned and unlearned.” 
First Hom. 2d Part 

2. Archbishop Cranmer. 


“ But (say the Papists) when 
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seem to be contrary one to another, 
by mistaking and wrong understand- 
ing whereof divers heresies coarise ; 
how shall a man know the truth in 
such diversity of opinions, both 
parties grounding themselves upon 
the Scriptures, but oniy by the 
church, which (as they say) cannot 
err? Saint Augustine shall make 
answer herein for me, saying on 
this wise : Dark places are to be ex- 
frounded by more filain filaces ; for 
that is the surest way of declaring the 
Scrifitures, to expound one Scripture 
by another.” Preface to Unwritten 
Verities. 
S. Bishop Jewel. 

“To come near the matter, we 
say not, that all cases of doubt are 
by manifest and open words plainly 
expressed in the Scriptures. For 
so there should need no exposition. 
But we say, $ there ts no case in red- 
gion so dark and doubtful, but tt may 
necessarily be either firoved or re- 
hhroved by collection ard conference of 
the Scrifitures.’”? Defence of Apo- 
logy. Pt.i.ch. 9. 

4, Philpot.* 

“ For all controversies, the word 
ought to be judge. (Question) But 
what if I take it one way and you 
another; how then? (Answer) St. 
Austin sheweth a remedy for that, 
and willeth, Quod unus locus fier 
filura intelligi debeat, that one place 
of the Scrifuiure ought to be under. 
stood by the more.” Thirteenth Ex- 
amination of Master Philpot. 

5. Archbishop: Usher. 

‘s How then is Scripture to be In- 
terpreted by Scripture? According 
to the analogy of faith (Rom. xii. 6.) 
and the scope and circumstances of 
the present place, and confvrence of 
other filain and evident filaces, by 
which all such as are obscure and 
hard to be understood ought to be in- 
terfireted. For there is no matter 
necessary to eternal life, which is not 


* Philpot seems to have been reputed the 
most learned of the English Reformers, af- 
ter Ridley. 
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flainly and sufficiently set forth in 
many flarts of Scrifiture : by which 
other pfilaces that are abused by the 
devil or his ministers may be inter. 
frreted”’ Sum and Substance of the 
Christian Religion, p. 21. 

6. Bishop. Hopkins. 

‘The Scripture is obscure :* but 
hath not God offered us sufficient 
helps for the unfolding of it? Have 
you not the promise of his Spirit to 
illuminate you? 1 Cor. 1i. 10. God 
hath revealed them to us by his 
Spirit: for the Spirit searcheth all 
things, yea the deep things of God, 
Have we not his ministers, whose 
office itis to instruct us, and lead ys 
into the inmost sense of the Scrip- 
tures! Avy, have we not the Scrip. 
ture ttselj, which is the best enterfires 
ter of tis own meaning ? Usually, if 
tt speak more darkly in one face, it 
sfieaks the same truth more clearly in 
another. Compare Scrifiture with 
Scripture, and you will find tt holds a 
light tnto itself. The oftener you 
read and the more you ponder on 
those passages that are abstruse, the 
more you will find them clear up to 
your understanding.’ Sermon con- 
cerning the Use of the Holy Scrip. 
tures. 

7. Robert Boyle. 

“ Moreover, the pretended ob- 
scureness of the Bible is a mistaken 
discouragement from reading it: 
for the frequency of reading it still 
lessens that obscurity ; which, like 
a mist, seems thicker at a distance 
than when one enters it and attempts 
a passage through it; which in our 
case, many pious students have done 
so prosperously as to find, by wel- 
come experience, that what at dis- 
tance deterred them, was not intend- 
to frustate industry but punish lazi- 
ness. 

‘¢ Besides that, the Scrifiture being 
avowedly the best expositor of itself; 
our ignorance of those filaces whose 
sense we seek for, makes us often oc- 
casionally much knowinger and more 


* This is put as an objection.. 
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perfect in the meaning of ail the rest.” 
Considerations on the Style of the 
Holy Scriptures, | 

8 Archbishofi Tillotson. 

« Nor, says he (a Romish oppo- 
nent,) can testimonies of councils 
and fathers be sufficient interpreters 
of Scripture. We do not say they 
are. Our pirincifile is, that Scrifiture 
doth sufficiently interpret itself ;* that 
is,is filain to all capacities in things 
necessary 19 be belteved and firactis- 
Rule of Faith. Pt. il. s. 3. 

9 Archbishop Sharpfr. 

«‘ So far as Scripture is a rule of 
faith and manners, {and we contend 
that itis a perfect rule of both,) so 
far itis perspicuous and cbvyilous to 
all capacities ; supposing the men 
to come with an humble and honest 
mind, desirous to learn their duty, 
and willing to practise it after they 
have learned it. We do not say, 
that there are no difficulties in 
Scripture ; but we say, that a// those 
things that are necessary to be believ- 
ed or firactised, are not difficult, Or, 
if some of them be more obscurely 
exhressed in one filace, they are more 
jilainly in another.’ Works, Vol. 
vill, Serm. 4. 

A very moderate degree oi re. 
search, comparatively speaking, dis. 
covered these passages; and thata 
wider inquiry, and a more compe- 
tent inquirer, might considerably 
add to the series, I have little doubt. 

I will trouble the reader with only 
one additional observation. If it 
should be said, that the eminent au- 
thorities just quoted do, in other 
parts of their respective works, ex. 
press the hichest respect for the 
interpretations of the primitive 
church, the answer seems to be, 


ed,”’ 


* Tam by no means clear that Tillotson 
here meant exactly what in this letter I 
have called the principle of the self-inter- 
pretation of Scripture. Hence, I should 
not have inserted this quotation, if it had 
not appeared to me at all events to bear 
very materially on the main subject under 
consideration. 


Christ. Obsery. No, 177. 
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that this is very certain of some of 
them, very credible of all. Nor can 
it be doubted that we must not ar- 
bitrarily collect the sentiments of 
any author from the exclusive con- 
sideration of single and detached 
passages, Human writers, as well 
us those inspired, must be expound- 
ed according to that very rule of 
seli-interpretation and selt-illustra- 
tion which we are here considering. 
Let it be remembered, however, 
that this is precisely the privilege 
which it has been the object of the 
foregoing letter to establish in favour 
ofthe Continental Protestants. They 
are entitled to it as well as the 
Church of England; and, if the 
right be reciprocally conceded, the 
sentiments of the two parties on the 
subject under review will probably 
be found little at variance 

The length to which this letter 
has extended, precludes recapitula- 
tion; and I trust it may not be want- 
ed. Ihave therefore only to apolo- 
gise for my prolixity, and for the 
present to take my leave. 

ALBIUS, 
24th June, 1816, 


P. S.—I began the above letter 
(as I have stated) with the purpose 
of adding to it a second, in coniple- 
tion of my original plan. I would 
fain indulge the hope that this pur- 
pose may yct be fulfilled ; but the 
deep encreachment my task has al- 
ready made on time which (I fear) 
should have been wholly devoted to 
other and more pressing avocations, 
and the importance and magnitude 
of that part of it which is yet unac- 
complished, strongly operate on me 
as a warning to desist. I therefore 
consider my farther prosecution of 
the plan as much more than doubt- 
ful; and I think it but just both to 
you and to myself to make this de- 
claration here, Respecting the sub- 
ject, I feel no pain; tor I trust it 
may fall into the hands of some abler 
disquisitor. ALBIUS, 
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To the Bditor of the Christian Observer. 


Wuar may be the proper import, 
in Hebrews xil. 1, of the word 
Meprupay, is a wquiry neither unin- 
teresung nor vnimportant: and, 
Were it only for the purpose of pro- 
Woking more competent inquirers 
than myself to engage in the discus- 
sion, 1 would solicit, for these very 
imperiect observations, a place in 
your valuabre oviscellany. 

Your correspondent “ ArtTruM 
MAGISTER” usserts, that the word 
popryp is NOT used to signify an eyes 
witness, either In Scripture or in 
the classic writers. He seems, also, 
to conceive, that, if the word never 
be employed to signify simpLy an 
eye-witness, or spectator, this nega- 
tive fact must, at once, determine 
the question ; that then the con-ro- 
verted text must represent the an- 
cient wurthies exclusively as testi- 
fying certain great truths, and not, 
in any degree, as being spectators 
of our earthly conduct. 

Now, sir, I take the liberty to own 
myself unconvinced by your respec- 
table correspondent; and to assign, 
for my want of conviction, the fol- 
lowing reasons. 

In the first place, on the suppo- 
sition that wepsrop never sirfily means 
an eye-witness or sflectator, it would 
not seem necessarily to follow, that 
peuprypenever includes that meaning : 
and, if that meaning way, In any 
case, be included in that word, there 
appears no reason, why It muy not 
be so included in the disputed pas- 
sage: and, if there so included, why 
may not the ves waptuceay present to 
us (whatever else, and further, be 
its sense) an assemblage of venera- 
ble spectators, interested in every 
moveinent of our Christian course 
and warfare. 

That pasztvp not only may, but in 
striciness must, include the notion 
of an eye-witness, or ear-witness, 
will, probably, o1 full consideration, 
mot be que-tioncd. ScHLEUSNER 
gives the native and primary signi- 
fication of the term, in the following 





[Sept. 


definition : “ @Mupros, proprie; ses. 
tis, gut rem factumgue quod vidit et 
audivit, enarrat, et enarrare protest ; 
maxtime in judicw.’ In Heb. xn, l, 
it is true, he explains the word ina 
more iimited aud peculiar SENSE 5 
but he produces vo reasons tour go 
€Xpisining it; and they who consult 
Schieusner, as a lexicographer, are 
by no means bound to yield him 
Implicit submission as a divine. 

Assuming, then, Scnleusner’s pro- 
fer dctinttion of the werd as a just 
definition, may we not understand 
Lhe eos wxstusay somewhat in the 
following manner: Vhat illustrious 
assembly of defiarted saints, defurted 
im the faith and fear of God, who 
nou, as sfiectators, behold our conduct 
in the Christian course, and whoa, 
hereufler, as witnesses, both can and 
will testify concerning that conduct, 
before an assembled universe. ‘Vois 
mode of Interpretation, it is humbly 
hoped, dues no vidience to the na- 
tive sense of the term, while it ma- 
nifestly accords with the agonistic 
imagery of the whole context. 

Tbis two fojd, or rather this com- 
pound, use of the term was possibly 
in Prinpak’s view, in his Fourth 
Oiympic Ode, when he called him- 
self, 

SYpurcraray pptyp’ cceDrwv 


first the sfectator, then the recorder, 
of those giorious conflicts. But, 
whatever may be thought of this 
exainple, it can scarcely be question- 
ed, that, in his First Pythian Ode, 
he employed the word primarily, if 
not exclusively, in the sense for 
which iam desirous to contend: 


IjeAAos woeptupes am@oreposs wisest’ 
Many are the faithful witnesses of thy 
good and evil deeds: 


sfectators, unquestionably, in the 
first, if not the exclusive, meaning ; 
and, if there be a secondary mean- 
ing, flersors also, who wll bear tese 
timony to thy good and evil conduct. 
Mr. West, in his translation, would 
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seem 
of Hiero’s conduct ; 


O'er many nations art thou set, to deal 
The goods of fortune with impartial 
hand ; 
And, ever watclful of the public weal, 
Unnumbered witnesses around thee 
stand. 


One other passage remains to be 
produced, which, Tam hopeful, will 
Jea:e no doubi remaining ; and which 
would seem completely to establish, 
that che word pexsrog has been used 
to stenily SIMPLY @ Ssfiecfator: the 
passuge, which cannot be too fami- 
liar to all who would aim at excel- 
lence, has been cited by Wretstein, 
as iliustrative of Hebrews sii. . 1. 
Eri Oe werAAov, eb xaxnEle TH C icevola 
wooTeTovenDo:ucy $WS av Toe Te UM 
gfhov ALY/o{LcvoV CAPQN ‘Onyoes NROUCEY 
y Avyuctbevns. ny Fas ay ews TovTW OleT Ca 
dyrav tw Yup Th Miya To KyoVlThe, 
rovouTey umoTiberbar Tov siwv Ayay 
Oicasnpioyv nut OsxTpov, wah ev KyrAtwavToss 
"ypars xpiTalg Te mee mupTUcW Uwe VEL 
Tav youPowsvay evbovas nat pen waza. 

Tees “Ywous § (4. Aa. foun. 

Here are two distinet images; a 
judicial tribunal, and a_ theatre ; 
dixceenorey, wots Ccatpov: to the former 
of whese, the word xpitaig must be 
referred as its correlative 5 and, by 
parity of reason, and in order to 
Maintain the equipoise of the sen- 
teuce, the word paprocw' must, in 
like manner, be veierred to 6earooy, 
that is, it must sicnify sPeCTAvVORS; 
ameaning suil further establisied, 
when we consider, that, In the con- 
tex’, Homer and Demosirenes are 


Avainst the toterpret.tion which 
Tam oblimed to account the just one, 
ARTIUM MAGISTER has) probably 
More than one objeciion. He has 
already told us, that it muilitates 
against ail authorities, both classical 
and sacred, anu consequentiy, that it 
Is an unlearned interfretaion. He 
bas not told us, yet it may be fairly 
conjectured, that he accounts it 


to refer on’y to the spectators a@ dangerous interpretation, favour- 


able to an undue and superstitious 
veneration of departed excellence, 
Now I would entreat permission, to 
meet both objections, by stating this 
obnoxious interpretation, not in my 
own words, but in the words of three 
distinguished critics, equaliy raised 
above the least suspicion, either of 
bad scholarship, or of the most ree 
mote tendency to popish superstidon. 
My authorities, selecied, indeed, not 
without some view to the acknow- 
ledged coldness of their school, are 
WetstFin, RoszENMULLER, and 
HEINRICHS. 

* Fingite animo vestre omnes he- 
roas, quorum constantiam et fidem 
modo Iiudavi, vos Circumstare, et 
spectatures sedere vestri cursus, 
vestre2 vel constantiz, vel defec- 
tionls.’—— Wetstein in loc. 

“ Testes autem sunt ipsi illi, (c. 
x1.) commemorati homines pii, qui 
testes nostra vite despiciunt veluti 
e celo in terram, et vitam nostram 
intucntur.’——Rosenm., in loc. 

‘“ Jam ad lectores rediens aposto- 
lus exhortatur, ut taliaexempla in- 
tuentes et ips adhibeant swi¢w et Cons 
stanuam. Adumbrat autem hee 
Iimaginibus tam lucidis, ut omnia 
lectorum oculis presentia sistent ¢ 
inducuntur quippe ei, ad quos scri- 
bit, cum rebus adversis quasi certa- 
mine in stadio conflictantes, circun= 
dath majorum venerabillum corona, 
qul certaminis hujtis spectatores, 
virtutisque ef Constunti2 testes ate 
que arbitri assident e; ud obtinene 
dum premium excitant, cujus Bees 
Cevrag indi itur Christus ips. , aoymyes 
tn, wisedg” ——Heinrichs in loc. afte 
Koph. \. TT. Tom VAI. 

Of these quotations, I greatly pre- 
fer the last, among other reasons, 
for its supettor fulness. Heinrichs, 
while he views the ancient worthies 
as sfiectotors, does not omit to pres 
sent them as exrampf.es 3; and cere 
tainly, however the passage be intere 
preted, we should never forget that 
those worthies haye testified, and 
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still testify, both by their words and 
deeds, how great is the excelience, 
the power, and the dignity, of the 
Divine principle of FarTH. 

And now, sir, I shail conclude a 
letter. perhaps unreasonably long. 
If I have been led to trespass, it has 
been by a conviction that the subject 
is important ; and by a feeling, that, 
in the present day, anxiety to avoid 
the very blameable extravagances 
of the Church of Rome, frequently 
leads persons unwittingly to narrow 
the proper sphere of our religious 
affections, and to snup asunder many 
links between us end the invisible 
world. tam, &c. 

N. 5. 


FAMILY SERMONS.——-No. XCIIT. 


John vii. 19.—Did not Jloses wive 
you the Law? 
you keepeth the Law. 

Tue Law of God comprises the 
whole duty of man in every transac- 
tion, occurrence, and circumstance 
of life; and it extends to his thoughts, 
as well as to his words and actions. 
The contemplation of the boundless 
extent of this Law caused the Psal- 
mist to say, that he had “seen an 
end ofall perfection :” he had mea- 
sured other things, and found them 
Within the grasp of his understand- 
ing: “ But thy commandment is 
exceeding broad’’—broad, not for 
the indulgence it gives, for in this 
respect it is very narrow, but on ac- 
count of its extent and comprehen. 
siveness. 

Qn this very account, however, 
it is the more necessary to study it, 
that we may understand the nature 
and extent both of what it requires 
and of what it forbids; and above 
all, that we may, by Divine grace, 
emter Into its” spirit, and imbibe 
something of that profound reve- 
rence for God, that love for his 
name, that zeal for his glory, which 
form the grand springs of all accep- 
table worship and seryice. The 
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knowledge and the practice of this 
Luw involve interests no less weigh. 
ty than those of heaven and hell, 
It sets before us life and death;— 
life, if we will hearken and obey; 
death, if we refuse and rebel. et 
us beware then of entertaining low 
and disparaging thougots of the 
Divine Law, or of regarding the 
explanation and enforcement of its 
precepts as inconsistent with the 
freedom and grace of the Goepel. 
Some there are, in the presen: day, 
who seein desirous tu shake off its 
obligations, and are more eager to 
deliver themselves from the con- 
sciousness than from the power of 
sin. They exclaim against those who 
press the authority of the law, as 
leral preachers, miserably defective 
in spiritual attainments, and opposed 
to the Niberty which Christ hath 
purchased for us. They delight to 
hear of the riches of free grace, the 
privileges of the saints, the ajl-suf- 
ficiency of Christ, and his finished 
salvation. But if obedience be en- 
joined upon them; if they are ad- 
dressed concerning righteousness, 
temperance, and a judgement to 
come ; if their deviations from holy 
practice, and their indulgence of 
unholy tempers, be pressed on their 
consideration ; if their thoughts, 
words, and actions, are brought to 
the test of Scripture, and they are 
called upon thus to prove the since- 
rity of their profession and the 
soundness of their faith ;—this they 
cannot endure : they regard it even 
with scorn, as doctrine fit only for 
those who are yet in the school of 
Moses, and not in that of Christ. 
rom such hardness of heart and 
contempt of his word and command- 
ment, may the Lord deliver us! 
The Law of God, undervalued as it 
may be by many, Is nevertheless the 
rule which has been given to guide 
our conduct here, and by which we 
shall be judged hereafter. Without 
conformity to this law in heart and 
life, we cannot be saved. ¢ Blessed 
are they,” says our Saviour, almost 
in the yery close of the New Testa- 
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ment, * that do his commandments, 
that they may have right unto the 
tree of life, and may enter in through 
the gates into the city. For al- 
though our salvation be the sole 
purchase of Christ, yet here the 
Scripture aflirms that we obtain a 
right to the tree of life by doing the 
commandments of God ; a right, not 
-ndeed of merit but of evidence— 
our conformity to the Law of God 
being the only sound proof we can 
give of our being interested in the 
promises of the Gospel. And with- 
out this all our joys and comforts, 
and confident assurance of heaven, 
are but delusions by which men seek 
to unite two things, which God hath 
put at an immeasurable distance— 
an unholy life here, and a happy life 
hereafter. ‘Fo preach justification 
by the Law indeed is legal : it makes 
void the death and merit of Christ. 
But to insist on the neccssity of spi- 
ritual regeneration—a death unto sin 
and anew birth unto righteousness 
—of a conversion of the heart to 
God—of a renewal of the whole man 
after his image—in short, on the 
necessity of repentance from dead 
works and new obedience, as well as 
faith in the blood and righteousness 
of Christ—is to discharge one of 
the highest obligations of a minister 
of the Gospel. 

One great end for which the Law 
was given, and for which it ought 
sull to be preached, is the conviction 
of sinners. It serves to convince 
them of their guilt, of the wrath 
which they have thereby incurred, 
and of the utter impossibility, in 
our present fallen state, of ever ob- 
taining justification by the works of 
the Law. When, by means of the 
Law, the Holy Spirit has thus con- 
vinced us of our guilt, misery, 
and helplessness, and brought us to 
despair of ourselves; by the minis- 
try of the Gospel, he leads us to 
Him “ who is the end of the law for 
righteousness to every one that be- 
lievetn.”” And where the law has 
mot wrought a conyiction of sin in 
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the conscience, there the Gospel is 
preached in vain, For until a sinner 
is convinced of his guilt and danger, 
he never will be induced cordially 
to embrace those offers of mercy 
which are made to him in Christ 
Jesus. “The whole need not a 
physician, but they that are sick.” 

Another great end of the Moral 
Law is to furnish us with a rule of 
life ; that having this rule before us, 
we may endeavour, under the influe 
ence of the Spirit of God, to fashion 
our hearts by its precepts, and may 
be enabled also to see our defects 
so as to repent and amend our lives 
according to his holy word. And as 
Christ cannot be cordially welcomed 
as a Saviour by those who are not con- 
vinced of sin, so will he save none 
who do not study to be conformed 
in all things to his will. Where 
there is no thorough reformation of 
heart and life, there can be no real 
repentance, no forgiveness of sin, 
no well-founded hope of salvation. 
Christ is given, not to gave us in our 
sins, but from them. “ He is the 
author of eternal salvation to all 
those that obey him.” 

We see, then, what absolute ne- 
cessity there is to press the law on 
our consciences, to inculcate its ob- 
ligations, and to enforce its awful 
sanctions; since, if we be net con- 
vinced by it of our sin and danger, 
we are not prepared to receive 
Christ; and if we be not conformed 
to it, we shali not enjoy the salvation 
which he bath purchased for us. 
Unless convinced of sin, we shall 
never come to Christ aright: unless 
renewed in holiness, we shall never 
attain to the happiness of heaven, 

The law spoken of in the text as 
given by Moses was clearly the Mo- 
ral Law. Our Saviour had admitted 
that the Jews of his time were punc- 
tual observers of the ceremonial and 
judicial laws. It is for neglecting 
the weighticr part of the Law, 
“ judgment, mercy, and faith,” that 
he condemns them. 

This Moral Law, though giver 
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by Moses to the Jews, was not, like 
their other institutions, confined to 
them, but is binding on ali men, in 
every age of the world, and especial. 
ly on the church and people of God, 
To us, as wellas tothe Jews, is this 
law given; and to the test of this 
law will our hearts and lives be also 
brought. Thus tried, may not our 
Saviour say tous, as he did to the 
Jews of cld— and yet none of you 
keepeth this law?” 

This failure in keeping the Law 
may be traced to its purtty and per- 
fection, and to the corruption of our 
nature. The Law of God is infi- 
nitely holy and spiritual. It requires 
not only that our love of God should 
be sincere and cordial, but intense 
and perfect In the highest degree. 
It makes no allowance for defect, 
Therefore if we can love God more 
or serve him better than we do, we 
do not fulfil, but transgress the law. 

But while the Law is thus perfect 
in its requirements, our natures are 
depraved and sinful. Our under- 
standings are darkened; our wills 
are opposed to that of Gd; our 
affections are impure and sensual ; 
our carpal minds © are even enmity 
against God—they are not subject 
to his law, nether indeed can they 
be ;” and though this corruption be 
healed by regenerating grace, yet Is 
it healed but in part. In the best of 
men here below the flesh still lust- 
eth against the spirit, the law of the 
members still warreth against the 
Jaw of the mind, so that they cannot 
do the things that they would. 

1, Let these considerations serve 
to abuse the pride and stain the glory 
of all flesh.—If we look within, what 
do we find but a mass of sin and 
corruption ? If we review our past 
life, and consider how the years 
which the long-suffering of God has 
granted to us have been spent, shall 
we noi be forced to confess that we 
have lived in open defiance of the 
Divine authority, «nd in the constant 
violation of the Divine Law? If we 
suffer our conscie:ce tu speak, will 
it not testify to many presumptuous 
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sins, wilfully and deliberately com. 
mitted, in spite of all its checks and 
restraints, notwithstanding the clea. 
rest knowledge of our duty, and the 
most affecting manifestations of 
wrath on the one hana and of cle. 
mency on the other? Nay, have we 
not frequenuy relapsed into the com- 
mission of those presumptuous sing 
of which we have professed to re. 
pen, and which we have solemnly 
vowed to renounce? And when to 
these weadd cur sins of weakness and 
ignorance, and those caused by the 
sudden surprise of temptation; our 
secret Sins, vuln thoughts, and sensual 
desires, which, though the world 
tukes no cognizance of them, are al] 
naked and open to the eyes of that 
God with whom we have to do; the 
neglect and omission of many holy 
duties 3 our failure in those duties 
which we bave attempted to per- 
form; the coldness of our affections, 
the wanderings of our thouyhts, our 
hypocrisy and formality, our low 
alms und selfish ends; our want of 
love to God, and of charity to man; 
with what a load of guilt shall we 
appear to be oppressed ! 

And can we sleep on securely, 
and take cur rest, im such circum- 
stances as these? Let us lay to heart 
our true state, the multitude and 
the magnitude of our sins, and the 
dreadful fate which awaits us, if we 
repent not of them and renounce 
them all. If we madiy stifle this 
conviction now, we shall he fatally 
convinced when we can no longer 
profit by the conviction. Let us then 
search out and acknowledee our sins 
while there is yet a bope of deliver- 
ance from them. The doy of grace 
is still mercifully continued to us: 
pardon and Divine aid are still offer- 
ed tous. Great as the sins may be of 
which the law convicts us, yet if we 
will now turn from them with hearty 
repentance and true faith, we shall 
obtain forgiveness through the mer- 
cy and grace of Christ. 

2. But if al] men mus: plead gulls 
ty to the charge of vaving transgresse 
ed the Diyine Law, then how vain in 
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any case must be the confidence in 
their own righteousness and merits 
which some are api lo induige. They 
fondly imagine that their quiet and 
honest course of life, unpolluted by 
gross and scandalous offeuces, will 
be a sufficient title to heaven. On 
this they place their dependence: 
their lives are barmless; their deal- 
ings just and upright; they have 
wronged bo Man; they have de- 
frauded no man. Lf, (nerefore, any 
should be saved, they must be of the 
number. But | would ask such 
seli-righteous persons, have you 
then never been guilty of any offence 
einer towards God or man? Have 
you never sinned even In thought? 
Have you never uttered a syllable 
which bas been at variance with the 
pure and holy Law of God? Have 
you never been guilty of an action 
inconsistent with perfect innocence 
and paurniv of intention ? Have your 
lives in ail things been regulated by 
the strict. and unbending rules of 
God’s word? Whoever should af- 
firm this, would only shew himself 
to be sunk in blindness and insensi- 
bility, totully ignorant of himself and 
of the Law which God has given 
him. But even if it could be sup- 
posed that you were guilty of only 
one sin, yet that one sio makes youa 
transyressor of the Law, and the 
guilt of your transeression Can never 
be exp:.ted by any thing you cen do 
or suffer. Unless cleansed from 
your sin by the blood of Christ, eter- 
nal death must be your portion, 

3. If these things be indeed so, in 
what absolute need do we all stand 
of Jesus Christ! Without his merits 
and mediation applied to our souls 
by faith, not only must those amongst 
us be lost whose lives have been 
stained by gross and notorious sins, 
bu' those whose conduct has been 
the most decorous and circumspect. 
Absolute perfection is a state rather 
to be wished than enjoyed in this life. 
The utmost we can here hope to at- 
tain, is to lead lives of sincere peni- 
tence and lively faith, striving to live 
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more holily, and to walk more perfect. 
ly, before God ; labouring to mortify 
the flesh with all its affections and 
lusts; daily growing in grace and 
advancing in love through the quick. 
ening and renewing Influence of the 
Holy Spirit; and not committing 
Wiliul or presumptuous sins, nor 
allowing ourselves in apy sin, when, 
through surprise or infirmity, we 
are drawn to commitit. But no sin 
that we do cou,mit, whether great 
or smail, whether of weakness or pre- 
sumption, whether of our thoughts 
or actions, can be pardoned. but for 
the sake of the sufferings and death 
of our blessed Saviour. It is the 
same precious blood which atoned 
for the aduliery and murder of Da- 
vid, or the perjury of Peter, which, 
if we should be saved, must atone 
likewise for our vain thoughts, idle 
words, and sinful actions. One of 
the main ends for whicwt the jaw was 
oiven, Was to manifest our need of 
Christ and of his salvation ; for *“ he 
is the end of the law for righteous- 
ness to every one that belicveth.”’ 
It was given us, not that we should 
seek to obtain justification by our 
observance of it, but that, finding it 
impossible to found any hope of ac- 
ceptance on such a plea, we might 
be forced sto have recourse to the 
righteousness of Christ as the 
meritorious ground of our justifica- 
tion before God. In this sense, 
‘the law is our school-master to 
bring us to Christ, that we may be 
justified by faith.” A view of the 
extent and strictness of its injunc- 
tions, and of the rigour and appalling 
severity of its threatenings, and a 
conviction of our own utter inability 
to fuliti its demands, and of our 
consequent exposure to the penalty 
which it denounces, cught to lead 
us to look to Christ, that we may 
find in him that justifying righteous- 
ness which in ourselves we cannot 
find. 

4. And as for those who, having 
renounced al] hope in their own 
righteousness, haye fled to Christ 
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for refuge, I would exhort them, as 
they have believed in Christ Jesus 
as their Saviour, to submit to him 
also as their King. Let the mind, 
which was in him, be also in them, 
and Jet them waik even as he walk- 
ed. The only satisfactory proof 
they can give that they are justified 
by his blood is, that they are sancti- 
fied by his Spirit. Their faith, if 
genuine, will work by love, and their 
love will shew itself in their wnwea- 
ried cfforts to approve themselves 
unto him in well doing, ‘“ He that 
hath my Commandments, and keep- 
eth them,” said our blessed Saviour 
himself, ** he it is that loveth me; 
and he that loveth me shall be loved 
of my Father, and I will love him 
and wii! manifest myself unto him.’’ 
‘¢ Hereby we do know that we know 
him if we keep his commandments, 
He that saith [ know him, and keep- 
eth not his commandments. is a Har, 
and the truth is not in him.’ Now 
unto the King eternal, immortal, 
and invisible, the only wise God our 
Saviour, be honour and power cver- 
lasting. Amen. 


<untiiones 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

Tue imprudent attempt which cer- 
tain professed friends of our Aposto- 
lical Church have lately made to 
fasten the popish doctrine of the 
sacraments upon her creed, has ex- 
cited in the advocates of spiritual 
religion, a dissatisfaction equalled 
only by the gratification derived 
from the manner in which opinions 
so dangerous have been contuted. 
The vast phalanx of prelates and 
divines marshalled forth by Mr. 
Biddulph presents a force too pow- 
erful to need many auxiliaries. The 
opinions, however, of a few eminent 
members of our church, who have 
not, I believe, fallen under the tre- 
mendous imputation of Calvinism, 
may, perhaps, be descrvying a page 
in your miscellany. 

The first passage occurs in the 
writings of the acute and learned 
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Leslie, who, speaking of baptism, 
remarks; ‘ Ifsome do receive be. 
nefit by it, and others do not, this 
must be charged upon the recipient, 
according to the knewn rule, that 
whatsoever is received, is received 
according to the known disposition 
of ihe receiver. Thus the same meat 
is turned into good nourishment in 
an healthy, and into noxious humours 
in a vitiated, stomach ;: Simon Magus 
received no benefit by his baptism,” 

In the celebrated letters of “ the 
Ingenious and eccurate Law,” (use 
Dr. Mant’s eulogium,) to Bishop 
Hoadley, we meet with the follow. 
ing remarks :—-** As the sacraments 
may be received without any spiri- 
tual advantage, so persons may be 
of the church and yet not be saved: 
and the sacraments are not less sa. 
craments, though they may not con- 
vey the designed benefit to the re- 
ceiver,’’-——“* All persons are admitted 
conditionally into the Christian co. 
venant, and have only a title to the 
benefits of it, or the ordinary means 
of grace, as they perform the con- 
ditions of their admission.’ 

The late Bishop Cleaver, in his 
edition of Nowell’s Catechism, thus 
expresses himself: ‘* Impii enim, 
uti ait noster paulo infra, quantum 
ad ipsos spectat, Dei dona in sacra- 
mentis oblata non recipiunt, sed res- 
puunt, &c. Eadem mens est Arti- 
culi xxix.’ At the end of this 
publication, the Bishop has printed, 
with high approbation, Vossius De 
Sacramentorum efficacia ; the follow- 
ing passages from which may, there- 
fore, be deemed his lordship’s own 
sentiments :—"* Quanquam vero sa- 
cramenta prabent gratiam spiritua- 
lem, non tamen quicunque sacra- 
mentis utuatur hance gratiam perci- 
piunt, sed tantum qui habent spiri- 
tualem manum, qua oblatam possint 
rratiam recipere. Est ea manus 
fides, quaz2 omnino a gratia ipsa dis- 
tingui debet.” ‘ Illustris quoque 
est locus ille 1 Pet. iii. 21. Bafits- 
mus noe salvat, non quo carnis sordee 
ebluuntur, sed quo fit, ut bong con- 
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scientia Deum interroget, Ubi clare 
newat baptismum per se conside- 
ratum, hoc est, externam aque ab- 
jutionem nos servare, sed dicit id 
praestare baptismum iInternum, hoc 
est; non eum quem minister, sed 
quem Sanctus Spiritus confert.” 

[In his celebrated Bampton Lec- 
tures, the learned Professor White 
thus avows his opinion :—** He (the 
Christian) is, indeed, directed to 
keep two ordinances ; one of which 
js the mark of his admission into the 
faith, the other of his continuance 
in it; yet to neither of these, when 
unconnected with moral conduct, 
does the Gospel ascribe either dig- 
nity or use 

The Rev. Reginald Heber also, in 
his recent Bampton Lectures, among 
some speculative divinity which I 
can by ho means accord with, has 
struck several blows at the root of 
Semi-Pelagianism ; and bas, in many 
passages, pointedly repelled the 
modern notions of baptism. 

[ am tempted to add two quota- 
tions from the great Lord Bacon, 
whose opinion, whether in divinity 
or philosophy, is of itself a host.— 
“The sufferings and merits of Christ, 
as they are sufficient to do away the 
sins of the whole world, so they are 
only effectual to those which are re- 
eenerate by the Holy Ghost, who 
breatheth where He will of free 
grace: which grace, as a seed in- 
corruptible, quickeneth the spirit of 
man, and conceiveth him anew, a 
son of God and member of Christ.” 

‘ The work of the Spirit, though 
it be not tied to any means in heaven 
and earth, yet it is ordinarily dispen- 
sed by the preaching of the word, 
and administering the sacraments ; 
the covenants of the fathers upon the 
children; prayer; reading; the 
censures of the church ; the society 
of the godly ; the cross and afflic- 
tions; God’s benefits ; His judg- 
ments upon others ; miracles; the 
contemplation of His creatures ;— 
all which, though some be more 
principal, Ged useth, as the means 
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of vocation and conversion of His 
elect, not derogating trom His pow- 
er to call immediately by His grace, 
and at all hours of the day, % e. of 
man’s life, according to His good 
pleasure.” 

Indeed, I know of no Protestant 
writer, who has revived the Romish 
doctrine so avowedly as Dr. Mant; 
nor can i well conceive howa popish 
priest could express the tenets of 
his church more explicitly on a point 
In opposition to which frecudiar/y our 
martyrs bled, than Dr. Mant hasdone, 
even in his latter ** Academical Ser- 
mons,” where he tells us, the Spirit 
in baptism “ infuses into us a princi- 
ple of life :” that which is born of 
the Spirit is spirit, such we become 
by our spiritual regeneration, by our 
new birth in the sacrament of bap- 
tism :” the Spirit  moveth upon the 
face of the baptismal waters, impart- 
ing to them a quickening power :” 
itis the duty of the minister * to 
wash the sinner in the laver of rece- 
neration, and to be the instrument 
of admitting him into fiiation with 
God 2?’ “to baptism he (Christ) 
premises salvation :” ‘“ Christ de- 
clares that the bread and wine of 
the holy communion are his body 
and blood.” When such sentiments 
are openly promulgated, and uncen- 
sured by authority; and when their 
opposers are branded as heretics in 
the church, are we to wothder that 
the Establishment is attacked on 
every side ? that the charges of hea. 
thenism and popery resound from 
every quarter! that the Dissenters 
assume a tone prouder and more 
decisive than heretofore ’ Dr. Mant 
lamenis as over a ** much-injured, 
perhaps a failing, church.” Let 
him seriously, as before the Throne 
of Grace, ask his own heart, what 
individual of the nineteenth century 
has most contributed to her destruc- 
tion, and implanted in her bosom 
the seeds of inveterate animosity, 
rendered her the pitiable object of 
commiseration to her friends, and of 
contemptuous exultation to her ene- 
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embers of vitality are not entirely 
extinguished. Let those who sin- 
cerely love her, not as the distribu- 
tor of temporal benefits but as the 
dispenser of eternal good, be vigi- 
Jant at all seasons, both in public and 
private, to repel and confute the dan- 
gerous doctrines now attempted to 
be fastened on her. Then may we 
hope, that gradually brought back to 
her first principles, not the open as- 
saults of her avowed enemies, nor 


even the erroneous expositions of 


her misjudging friends, will yet pre- 
vail against her. 
Tap Piros. 
_— 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

As you have taken some pains to in- 
validate the arguments drawn by the 
Eclectic Reviewer from the Non- 
conformists, against what is called 
the hypothetical or conditional inter. 
pretation of regeneration, assumed 
in the offices of our church, I hope 
the following short quotation from 
those Nonconformists, as it is given 
by Mr. Baxter, will appear to you 
sufficiently in point to deserve in- 
sertion. It will at least shew that 


cisely the same ofiinion with the pre- 
sent opponents of Dr. Mant, as tg 
the real meaning cof the Catechism 
and Baptismal Service ; for they ob. 
ject to godfathers and godmothers 
on this very ground, that these per. 
sonate the child, and covenant for jr 
as its representatives. Their own 
words are—** Withal these godfa- 
thers and godmothers fersonate the 
child, as believing in Christ aid re. 
nouncing sin; and that without any 
authority for it, either from natural 
right or positive law. And the or. 
dinance of baptism will seem to be 
put upon that insufficient bottom, by 
any one who sedately compares the 
office for that purpose and the Church 
Catechism. For the purpose” (mean- 
ing the promise and vow) “ of god- 
fathers and godmothers, in ¢he chila’s 
name, is, in both, represented as the 
foundanon of bafitismal dedication, 
and the ground of the claim of the be- 
nefits and blessings thence arising,” 
—Baxter’s Life and Times, 8vo. yol. 
ii. p. 211. 

I need make no remark on this 


passagc. 
G. B. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


To the Editor of the Cliristran Observer. 


We are taught by the Apostle, that 
to compare ourselves with our- 
selves is a mark of small progress 
in Christian wisdom. If mutual 
comparisons between individuals be 
unwise, it certainly does not augur 
a higher degree of Christian pru- 
dence for private members of dif- 
ferent Protestant churches to insti- 
tute such comparisons between their 
respective communions, which seem 
likely to excite feelings of rivalry 
and hostility. 

Some observations which appear- 
ed last year, in your Review of Chal- 


mers’ * Address to the Inhabitants 
of Kilmany,’ seem, Mr. Editor, 
to have exposed you to the charge 
included in the foregoing apostolic 
animadversion. In that article, vari- 
ous remarks, not perhaps of the most 
conciliatory nature, were made upon 
certain alleged defects and imper- 
fections of the Scottish Church, 
which, as might naturally be ex- 
pected, have called forth the zeal of 
some of her sons to vindicate the 
cause of their insulted mother. 
One of these vindications has ap- 
peared in your own pages, under the 
signature of “ A Lay-member of the 
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Church of Scotlanc.” Another is 
to be found in a monthly work, pub- 
lished in Edinburgh under the utle 
of « Phe Christian Instructer.’ In 
the apology for the Scottish Kirk 
last menuoned, the writer has not 
contented himself with remaining on 
the defensive, but has carried the 
battle into the very ranks of the 
rival sister, the Church of England. 

Were it proper to Institute a com. 
parison between the two churches, 
in all their different component 
parts, it seems to me, Mr. Editor, 
that such a task, to be executed with 
due judgment and impartiality, would 
require qualifications which very few 
persons can be supposed to possess. 
I hold, that no clergyman of the 
Church of England, and no minister 
of the Kirk, can have these qualifi- 
cations ; because there are few of 
them who have acquired such prac. 
tical and experimental knowledge 
of the effects of the ministrations of 
both communions, and of the actual 
state of their congregations, as to be 
able to form a just comparative es- 
timate. And supposing them to 
possess all the knowledge which is 
requisite, stillthe minis‘er of either 
communion must, from the infirmi- 
ty of our nature, be actuated, to a 
certain extent, by prejudices which 
will render him better qualified to 
act the part of an advocate than a 
judge. 

Now, Mr. Editor, L imagine, from 
the grave and solemn nature of your 
office as a Christian Observer in 
communion with the Church of 
England, that you are a clergyman 
of that church ; and my suspicions 
are almost converted into certainty 
by some of the remarks concerning 
the Scottish Kirk which are contain- 
ed in your Review of Chalmers’ 
Address. I shall, therefore, at once 
discard you from the judicial au- 
thority which you have rashly as- 
sumed in this cause. Conceiving 
also, and on similar grounds, that 
the Editor of the Christian Instracter 
holds the pastoral office in the Kirk 
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of Scotland, I shall request him 
likewise to remember that his place 
is not on the bench, but among the 
advocates at the bar. 

Having thus placed you, sir, and 
your stern Presbyterian brother, 
where you are both divested of all 
the real and imaginary terrors which 
attach to the possession of judicial 
authority, | shall sit down between 
you, and, in the spirit of calm and 
dispassionate discussion, offer a tew 
remarks, not with a view of institut= 
ing a general con:parison between 
the two communions, still less, Mr. 
Editor, with a view of vindicating 
the censures you have passed on the 
Kirk, but to just fy the C!urch of 
England from the rude and impetu- 
ous attack of her Presbyterian op- 
ponent. 

1 conceive that the Editor of the 
Edinburgh Christian Instructer, in 
ascribing the superiority of the re- 
lizious and moral state of Scotland 
io the more benign influence of 
the Presbyterian church-govern- 
ment, and the Confession of Faith, 
reasons unphilosophically. I ac- 
knowledge that the faith of the 
Scottish Kirk is. in substance, the 
same with that of the Church of 
England. though with a large infu- 
sion of the peculiariues of Calvin- 
ism. ‘To say nothing of these pe- 
culiarities,every Christian willallow, 
that the glorious truths held by both 
churches have, so far as believed, a 
direct tendency to elevate and enno. 
ble the national, as well as individu- 
al, character. Now, sir, the argu- 
ment made use of by the Christian 
Instructer is this, that since the 
Scottish national character is con- 
fessedly superior in religion and 
morality to the English, it follows, 
that the Presbyterian form of 
church-government, and the Con- 
fession of Faith, are better adapted 
to promote religion and morality 
than Episcopacy and the Liturgy. 
I shali, for argument sake, admit 
the premises assumed by the Edin- 
burch Editor, but still I deny the 
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conclusion. I affirm, that so far asthe 
moral and religious superiority in 
question do exist in the Scottish Na- 
tion, they are to be traced to other 
sources than the Kirk and Confession 
of Faith, The first cause operaung 


thus beneficially on the character of 


our northern fellow-subjects certainly 
is, the system of parochial education, 
which was established in that coun- 
try by an Act of the Scottish Parla. 
ment passed in 1696. The Scotch 
Reviewer, it is true, acknowledsyes 
this important fact, but claims for 
the Presbyterian Clergy the honour 
of having originated and given efii- 
‘cacy to that institution. IT would 
now deprive them of one lota of that 
well-earned praise which they have 
merited in this respect; but vet it 
must be admitted, that as the Nirk, 


in operating on the gencral state of 


the national morals, hus had the aid 
ofa most powerlulcoadjuter, olwhich 
the Church of England has been 
whoily destituie, it is unphilosophi- 
cui to ascribe to the Kirk effects 
which may, for aught that is proved, 
beloug to the parochial education 
system. 

Itis not only as a source of instruc- 
tion, that the school establishment 
has operated favourably on the Scat 
tish character, but perhapseven ina 
higher degree as a system of disci- 
pline. Let :t be adverted to, that 
the whole of the Scottish youth, of 
the lowest ranks of the community, 
are, for some years of their life, sub- 
jected to that sort of restraint which 
results from their being for several 
hours every day placed under the 
eye and direct superintendence of a 
schoolmaster ; how powerful must be 
the effects of such a system in form- 
Ing the national character to habits 
of sobriety, self-command, and fore- 
thought, and, consequently, in res- 
training from the commission of 
those grosser crimes which are 
obviously inimical, no less to the 
temporal than to the eternal welfare 
of men! 

There is also a counteracting 
cause to the beneficial operation 
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of the Church of England, arising 
out of our system of poor laws, from 
which Scotland is happily free. |; 
is not easy to say how great is ~ 
sum of moral evil which is charge 
able upon this pernicious system ; 
the direct effects of which, as it is 
now administered, are to encourage 
idleness and improvidence 3; to pro. 
mote Juxury and  cxtravagance 
among the lower orders; to extin- 
guish or weaken those motives to 
exertion, which operate powerfully 
in developing and sharpening the 
intellectual faculties of our nature, 
and which thus exercise an influ. 
ence also on its moral powers.* 
Hitherto I have argued on the 
supposition, that the premises as. 
ciao 4 by the Christian Instructer 
are correct, and that the Scottish 
character, as to religion and morali- 
tv, 1s really more elevated than our 
own. It may be admitted that this 
is the case In the lower ranks of so. 
cicty 3 or,in other words, in so fares 
the parochial school system has hada 
positive effect in forming the Scot- 
tish character, and the English poor 
laws have had a direct influence in 
deteriorating our own national mo- 
rals. I much question, however, 
whether the same superiority of cha- 
racter is attributable tothe Scotch in 
the higher ranks of society: nay, | 
am disposed to think that in Scotland 
there is much less piety among the 
better classes than in England; and 
it is an observation I have often 
heard, that in our colonies, and oth- 
er situations, where this class of 
Scotch are removed from the in- 
fluence of the domestic circle, and 
the check of the public opinion of 
a Christian community, there is 
among them less regard to the in- 


* Since these observations were written, 
LT have met with some remarks on the cha- 
racter of the Scottish peasantry, in Currie’s 
Life of Burns, which correspond ina very re- 
markable manner with my deductions. [had 
not before seen this work, which absolves 
me from the charge of plagiarism. Dr. 
Currie was a Scotchman,and therefore an- 
unexceptionabie witness. 
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stitutions of religion than the Eng- 
lish display in similar circumstances. 

Having some acquaintance with 
Scotch families long resident !n 
England, I, Mr. E ditor, have heard 
them remark, that when they have, 
since their change of abode, revisit- 
ed their country, they have been 

exceedingly struck with the great 
aisregaré manifested to the ordi- 
yances Ot religion, particularly 
among the males in the better clas- 
ses of society. ‘In Scotland,’ 
they have said, “ we see ladies at 
church, but hardly any gentlemen.” 
I have understocd that happily there 
is of late a considerable change for 
the better, In this respect, among 
our northern neighbours ; but it 
probably still holds true, that the 
higher classes in that country ars 
more devoid of the forms and spirit 
of religion than among us. Indeed, 
sir, L have frequently heard Scotch- 
men acknowledge and lament this 
circumstance. Let the -reijigious 
state of the legal profession in Edin- 
burch be compared with that of the 
Knelish bar, and the comparison 
will pot be to the disadvantage of 
Kayland. Should asimilar compa- 
riso) be instituted between the 
higher class of the mercantile pro- 
fession in Giasgow and Bristol, it 
would probably be discovered that 
vital godliness is ata much lower 
ebb in the place first mentioned. 

If there be any truth in these ob- 
servations, what, Mr. Editor, is the 
result? That in those classes of the 
community where the beneficial 
influence of the principles of the 
Kirk is aided by the parochial school 
system, and where the influence of 
the priaciples of the Church of 
England is at once unaided by pa- 
rochial education and counteracted 
by our pernicious system of poor 
laws, there is probably more piety 
in Scotland than in England. But, 
on the other hand, in the classes of 
the community where the Kirk 
operates without extraneous assis- 
tance, and the Church works with- 





wa 


out external counteractions from 


the cause above-mentioned, there is 
probably more piety in) England 
than in Scotland. Afier all, we 
must acknowledge that both chure 
ches have enough of evil within 
them to be the occasion of deep 
humiliation to their members; and 
itis the furthest from being the 
characteristic of a flourishing church 
to boast that she is “ rich and in- 
creased with goods.’’ Asa sincere 
friend to the Church of England, I 
have no wish to carry the comparl- 
son between her and the Kirk fur- 
ther than is necessary to vindicate 
the former from what appears to 
me to be unfounded censures. 

But, sir, no conscientious lover 
of Episcopacy can remain silent 
when such language as follows is 
applied to what he conceives to be 
ordinances of God. ** It astonishes 
us, in this country, to see the childtsh 
and overweening attachment of our 
neighbours to their episcopalian 
forms and government—an attach- 
ment which more resembles those 
feelings of awe with which eastern 
slaves look up to their despots, than 
those manly and rational principles 
which may be expected in Britons.” 

I wish to offer a few remarks, in 
reply to the above observations ; 
and [ shall endeavour that every 
word which I write may be in the 
spirit of Christian meekuess, being 
well assured, that when, even in 
contending for the truth, we depart 
from such a spirit, we sin against 
God. 

If our episcopalian forms be, in 
substance, those of the church of 
Christ in Ler best ages, then we do 
not consider ourselves as chargeable 
with indulging an overweening ate 
tachment to them, in giving thema 
deliberate preference over the in- 
novations of later times. 

That the public prayers of the 
Christian church were offered up 
according to fixed forms at a very 
early period, will scarcely be denied 
eyen by the strictest Presbyterian. 
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It is generally admitted, that litur- 
gies were in constant use in the 
Jewish Church in the time of our 
Lord; and il so, the use of them 
was sanctioned by his attendance at 
the synagogue. The learned Vi- 
tringa himself acknowledges (and 
he was no Episcopalian,) * Chris- 
tianorum primzevorum iilas preces 
rertis formulis ad exemplumi syna- 
sovicarum adstrictas fuisse (elamsi 
non ignorem formulam ejusmodi in 
Clementinis extare) non putem, sed, 
observatis solum modo communi- 
bus precandi canonibus et vulgatis 
speciebus necessariorum que a Deo 
petenda erant, a quolibet ecclesiz 
Christianz preposito quam liber- 
rime fusas esse per spiritum pre- 
cum: in quo etsi preces illa Chris. 
tlanorum distinctz fuerult a syna- 
gogicis publicis, qua juxta certis 
formulas recitandz fuerunt. dud.um 
tamen non videtur quin Chrisiiant 
orginis Judaice (that Is, In other 
words, the mother church of Jeru- 
salem over which the Apostles were 
the first pastors) gue in formulis 
Judeworum firobari fioterant et lauda- 
ri merebantur suis usthus accommo- 
daverint.”’ 

But, sir, it is not only because 
we conceive liturgies to be of an- 
cient, if not of apostolic, origin, that 
we prefer them to extemporaneous 
effusions. Some of us have long 
sat in places of worship where Jitur- 
mies are not used; and we have 
felt and sighed under the evils 
which are the consequence of their 
rejection. We have compared the 
aspect and deportment of religious 
assemblies where the truths of the 
Gospel «are most energetically 
preached but the prayers are ex- 
temporanecus, with the general ap- 
pearance of congregations in the 
Church of England which enjoy the 
advantage of an evangelical minis- 
try; and we are deliberately and 
most deeply impressed with a con- 
Viction, not resulting from the pre- 
judices of education but from com- 
parison and obseryation, that the 
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Liturgy of the church is more cal. 
culated than the best conccived ex. 
temporaneous prayers to command 
the attention, and consequently to 
excite and elevate the devotion of 
Christian assemblies, 

Some of us have also compared 
the effects of both modes of wor. 
ship upon our own minds fora suf- 
ficient length of time to become 
habituated to each; and we have 
formed a similar estimate of their 
respective merits. 

How frequently also does it hap- 
pen. sir, when we are called on to 
join in the worship of Christian as- 
semblies where there is no form of 
prayer, that the correct spiritual 
taste is Offended by the quaint and 
unsuitable application of Scripture 
language ;* and the critical taste by 
the cccurrence of phraseology cal- 
culated to disgust and repel men of 
literature and refinement from the 
public offices of religion. How of- 
ten is the spirit of devotion checked 
and dried up by the cold formality 
of prayers whichare not chargeable 
with the faults already detailed ! 
But Mr. Editor, these are not the 
worst consequences which result 
from the want of a public liturgy. 
Some of us have occasionally been 
placed in circumstances where the 
minister of a Calvinistic Church, 
who was to lead the parochial devo- 
tions on the Sabbath, was himself 
manifestly a Socinian or Infidel. In 
such cases, there is, to borrow the 
language of Scripture literally, “a 
famine of the word of the Lord.’ 
For itis well known, sir, that in the 
Presbyterian Churches the reading 
of the Scriptures forms no part of 
the stated services of the Lord’s 
day. It cannot also be expected 
that a Socinian or Deist shall con- 


* Among scriptural phrases thus impro- 
perly introduced, I have heard the follow- 
ing :—Let his bow abide in strength in pray- 
ing for ministers; Awake, O north wind, 
and come thou south, blow upon my garden, 
in reference to the influences of the Spirit ; 
The shout of a hing is among them, in rete- 
renee to the church. 
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ceive and utter prayers at all suited 
to the purposes of Christian devo. 
tion, and the doctrine which teachers 
of such principles preach only 
evinces that they are enemies of the 
Cross of Christ. What then re- 
mains in the public services of a 
Lord’s day, spent under such cir- 
cumstances, to nourish and build 
up a Christian? Alas, sir, with the 
exception of the scanty portion of 
the Pselms of David which are sung 
by the congregation, | frequently to 
the sound of music which may be 
called an antidote to devotion, ) there 
are not even husks, there is not 
even a bone to pick in order to sa- 
tisty the craving appetite ! 

In our church, on the contrary, 
when the minister is heterodox or 
carnal, the Liturgy, added to the 
Lessons of the day, furnishes good 
and wholesome food, which can 
nourish the soul of the believer and 
build him up io his most holy faith. 
Doubtless many of your. readers, 
Mr, Editor, have experienced the 
beneficial effects of the services of 
the church, and blessed God for her 
invaluable Liturgy, even in silua- 
tions where evangelical truth was 
not preached in the pulpit. 

A liturgy has other advantages. 
It offers no temptations to the mi- 
nister, particularly the young minis- 
ter, to endeavour to shine by a flu- 
ency of utterance in prayer. It 
therefore affords no fuel to feed the 
flames of spiritual pride. It also 
takes away from the people some of 
the temptations to a critical spirit. 
A church which adopts a fixed litur- 
Sy acts upon a sound, and therefore 
a philosophical, view of human na- 
ture. The principle which leads 
her to this choice is, that ordinary 
men (and such in the nature of 
things the greater number of every 
body of clergy must be) are not to 
be intrusted with the uncontrolled 
conduct of the highest part of the 
Services of a Christian church, be- 
cause it cannot be supposed that 


they shall possess the qualifications 
necessary for that purpose. Let 
experience testify whether this be 
not a sound principle. In the pre- 
sent state of human nature, that 
church as well as that individual 
acts wisely who puts little confi- 
dence in man. 

Such, sir, are some of the rea- 
sons which induce us ‘not witha 
childish and overweening attach. 
ment,’ but with firm and deliberate 
purpose, arising from a considera- 
tion of the practice of apostolic an- 
tiquity, and also from a comparative 
estimate of the two different modes 
of worship, to prefer our episcopal 
forms to the extemporaneous pray- 
ers of our estimable brethren of the 
North. 

I need not enter into any discus- 
sion respecting the merits of our 
Liturgy. We do not believe it to 
be faultless ; but we can scarcely 
form an higher estimate of its value 
than is expressed in the following 
words, made use of by the Rev. R. 
Hall, of Leicester, at a meeting of 
the Bible Society there in the year 
1812, as quoted in the Christian 
Observer for July last. Speaking 
of the Liturgy, Mr. Hall observes, 
“ Though a Protestant Dissenter, I 
cannot be insensible of its merits. 
I believe that the evangelical purity 
of its sentiments, the chastised fer- 
vour of its devotions, and the majes- 
tic simplicity of its language, have 
combined to place it in the very first 
rank of uninspired compositions.” 

If such a mind as that of Robert 
Hall discovers these excellences in 
our Liturgy, surely, sir, we who 
have so often experienced its elevat- 
ing and spiritualizing effects upon 
our devotional feelings, may be al- 
lowed to place it only second to the 
Scriptures of truth. 

Should this letter find a place in 
your valuable work, it is possible 
that it may be followed by a second. 


I am, &c, 
G. 
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JOURNEY TO SWITZERLAND, &c. 
(Continued from p. 514.) 


From Lauffenburg, after dining on 
the road, I reached Basle in the 
evening, in rainy weather, after 
having passed through two other 
Ausirian posts, Rhinfeld and Horn, 
‘The country is fine all the way, and 
presents great variety of beauty, but 
it is peculiarly enchanting for the 
two last leagues of the approach to 
Basle. Vhe Vhree Kings, the inn 
to which I went, was so full thai the 
landlord, wio came to my carriage, 
told me he had nota closet to offer ; 
so I was oblized to go to the second 
best house, called La Cigogne, (the 
Stork,) where | had a very good 
room, buta very bad table d’hote, 
and very indifferent company—a 
mixture of enraged aristocrats and 
democrats, whose disputes at table 
made up in amusement for the 
Scantiness of the fare. I expected 
several times that duels must have 
taken place, au sortir du table. All, 
however, was smoke. An elderly 
German officer once said to two of 
the warmest champions, who seem- 
ed on the point of throwing their 
plate at each other’s head, “ Mais, 
messicurs, vous oubliez que vous 
étes en pays neutre, et qu’ici les 
opinions sont libres.” 

Too much cannot be said of the 
beautiful situation of Basle, which 
is divided into the lower and upper 
towns. The lower town contains 
chiefly the second class of mer- 
chants and tradespeople. The strects 
are narrow, dirty, and (when I was 
there) uncommonly crowded by peo- 
ple of business, mostly employed in 
conveying, to the French, merchan- 
dise of every description. As there 
was a very active intercourse be- 
tween Basle and Huninguen (a 
¥rench fortress in Alsace,) national 
cockades were to be seen every day 
in the streets. The immense con- 
course of people, and the great 
avidity of the Baslois for deriving 
every possible benefit from the 
wants of the French, had rendered 
so dear and so scarce the first com- 


Tour to Switzerland through Germany, 
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modities of life, such as corn and 
meat, that the magistrates thought 
it necessary to shorten the stay of 
all strangers, without excepting the 
Swiss of other cantons; with this 
difference, that the French were 
ordered away sans ceremonie, whilst 
they behaved to the Swiss who were 
known with great civility. I had 
no Wish to stay longer than a week, 
that being sufficient to see the town 
and the beautiful points of view 
around it. The upper town ts full 
of large houses clegantly built, and 
some palaces, all belonging to pri. 
vate persons, many of whom are 
immensely rich without the means 
of spending more than a small part 
of their incom 

La Place du Miinster is particu- 
iarly to be noticed. It is a fine 
large square ; on one side of which, 
towards the Rhine, stands the Miin. 
ster, or cathedral, a venerable go- 
thic church rendered more conspi- 
cuous by having its walls coloured 
of a dark pink. Its steeple and tur- 
rets are bold and light. On the 
came side of the square, and ina 
line with the church, is a handsome 
plantation of trees, among which a 
iarge fountain of spring water plays 
from two spouts into a wide octas 
gon stone basin. These fountains, 
which abound in every town and 
village, and even hamlet, of Swit- 
zerland, are very pleasing objects ; 
for while they promote cleanliness, 
and give an air of cheerfulness to 
the places and streets, they supply 
the inhabitants with a constant 
abundance of excellent spring water. 
The Miinster Place stands on an 
elevation, the ascent to which, from 
the lower town, Is long and steep. 
Before the church is a handsome 
esplanade terminating in a perpen- 
dicular precipice above the Rhine; 
which runs through Basle beneath 
a handsome wooden bridge. From 
this place a most magnificent pro- 
spect is tobe seen. On the left 15 
the fortress of Huninguen belong- 
ing to France, and so near this Swiss 
bulwark that the cannon of the fore 
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tress could certainly reach, and per- 
haps demolish, the church and also 
the bridge 1 have just mentioned, 
Huninguen forms the extreme point 
of the rich province of Alsace, 
whose blue mountains skirt the pro- 
spect from the Esplanade. 

The Rhine is here wide and rapid ; 
hut its navigation, which is often 
interrupted between Schaffhausen 
and Basle, is uninterrupted trom 
Basle to Dusseldorf. That beaut- 
fyl town had just been reduced to 
ruins by the bombarding of the 
French. 

On the other side of the square on 
which the Minster stands are a few 
large handsome houses, belonging 
to the Government, In which dwell 
the Burger Masters and the Statt- 
halter. Some of the best built hou- 
ses in Basle are situated between the 
Minster and the gate which leads to 
the Fauxbourg St. Albans, But the 
fauuxbourgs themselves, which are 
just without the surrounding walls 
and ditches of the town, are a favou- 
rite resicence, where are some ex- 
cellent houses with large gardens 
attached to them. 

Hospitality and generosity are vir- 
tues wich seem to belong in a less 
degree to the inhabitants of Basle 
than of any other town in the Thir- 
teen Cantons. They seem, in gene- 
ral, to be bent on accumulating 
wealth. The expense of their table 
is small. They keep few servants ; 
and in some of the best houses there 
is no man servant. This arises not 
merely from motives of economy, 
but that they regard it at Basle, as 
in many other towns of Switzerland, 
as amoral duty, to obviate the con- 
sequences of a constant intercourse 
of servants of both sexes. 

The pleasures of society are not 
well understood here. The women 
meet among themselves, and the 
men have their clubs called Taba- 
gles, because smoking is there 
allowed. They meet at five o’clock, 
have tea and cards, and break up at 
eight, when all go home to supper. 
Christ. Observ. No. [77. 
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The bours of five and eight o'clock 
at Basle correspond to four and seven 
every where else, the town and even 
private Clocks at Basle being so re- 
rulated as to be al 

fore the regular course of time. 
The cause of this whimsice! differ- 
ence 18 sald to be, that, some centu- 
rles ugo, a Conspiracy was set on 
foot for delivering the town tu the 
enemy. Tis conspiracy was dis- 
closed by one of the comspiraiors to 


ee . - Rind 
Wavs an ool! ie- 


his mistress: she declared st to the 
Senate. The Senate tmmedintely 
ordered the clocks to be altered, by 
which means their plans were dis- 
concerted. The people at Basle so 
religiously preserve the memory of 
this transaction, that the Senate hav- 
Ing some time ago expressed a wish 
to regulate time in conformity to 
the general usage, the town was 
threatened with an insurrection. and 
the magistrates were obliged to de- 
Sist from their purpose. 

From Basle I returned to Schioff- , 
hausen, by the same road I had 
come. The last post from Lauchine 
gen, I had a specimen of the sutki- 
ness so justly complatned of in Ger- 
man postiliions. I had vefore tra- 
velled the samo stave, which «oes 
not exceed fifieen English miles, in 
very bad weather and with private 
horses, in four hours. "The weather 
was fine and the roads gaod when I 
returned with post horses, and Iwas 
exactly six hours in performing its 
the post-boy all the while appearing 
perfectly indiffercat to my remon- 
strances. When i said, that in order 
lo go quicker, I would walk, be re- 
plied, “ As you please 5”? and saw 
me, with great sang /roid, quit the 


ad i 
r + . } : 4 = on 
Carriage and soon leave it behind, 


while he continued to waik his horses 
every foot of the way. When we 

>< —- N ne : = “* 7 
reached Schathbausen, instead of 


c 
usual fee ] wave him te ; ; 
which I had been told was the stated 
allowance fora fost ana t 
he threw it © the table uv ; 
ind said I 4 oy with tim 
Post-ofice. To this f aerced: and 
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on applying to the clerk of the of- 
fice, to know how much he was en- 
titled to, the answer was née datzen. 
The rage of the postillion was excit- 
ed to the highest pitch, and he 
absolutely refused to take the mo- 
ney. He sent for it, however, three 
days after. 
(To be continued.) 
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DR. PINCKARD’S NOTES ON THE 
WEST INDIES. 
(Continued from p. 511.) 
Tue present paper is intended as a 
collection of unconnected anecdotes, 
elucidatory of the nature of colonial 
slavery, extracted from the invaiu- 
able work of Dr. Pinckard, which 
has already occupied so much of our 
attention. 
i. THE DRIVING SYSTEM. 

“ On my way down the coast late- 
ly from Mahaica, I observed among 
the slaves, what to me was a novelty ; 
although I was told, by a gentleman 
of the colony, that it was by no means 
uncommon. In one of the fields 
we passed a gang of Negroes em- 
ployed at their labour, with a female 
dviver carrying the whip at their 
backs. On my remarking that it 
Was net a becoming duty for the 
beau sexe—that the nature of the 
Jady might be teo tender to admit 
of her correcting the strong, and 
her arm too feeble to enable her to 
chastise the idle—my companion 
replied, that I was much mistaken ; 
for, on the contrary, the * women dri- 
vers’ were sumctimes peculiarly se- 
vere, and often corrected the stoutest 
slaves with no feeble arm.” Vol. II. 
p. 121. 

“In walking through Kingston 
(Jamaica,) I cbserved an example 
of slavery unlike any that had met 
my eye to windward—sixteen or 
cighteen Negroes linked in a sort of 
harness, and forming a regular team, 
were drawing an immense trunk of 
mahogany, conducted by a driver 
with a cart-whip, who went whistling 
at their side, and flogging them on, 
precisely as an English carter does 
his horscs.’” Vol. J}. p. 371. 


At p. 129, Vol. If. Dr. Pinckard 
speaks of some soldiers, who, having 
been confined for irregular conduct, 
were indignant at seeing Black Ran. 
gers placed over them as sentinels, 
who “since their arrival in the co 
lony had toiled all day in the field 
goaded as horses or oxen.” In the 
course of his reasoniny on the sub. 
ject, he adds, in a strain very differ. 
ent from what we have been accus. 
tomed to hear from the mouths of 
some West Indciens—* Compared 
to slavery the restrictions of military 
discipline are as exquisite freedom ; 
and the Negro who bas once tasted 
it cannot be expected io return qui- 
etly to the yoke, and again expose 
his back to the whip.” Vol. IL. p. 
530." 

IJ. GENERAL TREATMENT OF SLAVES, 

‘In our perambulations, we often 
witness gross and disgusting scenes 
among the slaves. Lately we saw 
a naked washing party, whose skins 
exhibited very indecently the crowd- 
ed scars of repeated punishment,” 
Vol. 1. p. 123 

‘© Very much to the discredit of 
Barbadoes, numbers of old, diseased, 
or decrepit Negroes, objects of com- 
passion and of horror, are seen lying 
at the corners, or begging about the 
streets. ‘This, like the toleration of 
the swarms of mendicants in [ng- 
land, is a nuisance for which there 
is no excuse. If these poor unfor- 
tunute Negroes be free, they should 
be relieved by a general tax upon 
the isiand: if slaves, the law should 
compel every master to provide for 
his own. Should the laws of huma- 
nity be insufficient, and those of jus- 
tice inadequate, a law of coercion 
should constrain the unfeeling ow- 
ner to protect and cherish the being; 
whose youth and vigour have been 
expended for his beuefit ; and who, 
having worn out his days in the hea- 
vy toils of bondage, is grown aged 
and infirm!” Vol. I. p. 295. 

“ It has happened to me to be ad- 


* See also our Vol. for 1806, p. 428, and 
our Number for last month, p. 439, which 
contain extracts from Dr. Pinckard, Vol. !- 
pp. 122—-140. 
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dressed by a wretched slave, strongly 
entreating me to purchase her from 
her master.’ ** She was a very de- 
cent young woman, here termed ‘a 
house-wench.’ ‘The hardships and 
iil treatment she had suffered, had 
created, she said, such an entire 
di siice tu her present home, that if 
she could find no § good massa’ who 
ul ould buy ber, she bad determined 
to uy to escape from her misery by 
running away. ‘The pyvor Creature 
shuddered as she mentioned this ex- 
sedient, sensible that if she shouid 
Le retaken, her sufferings, great as 
they were, would be sadly multipli- 
ed. Still she declared she was firmly 
resolved to hazard the altemps, ra- 
ther than continue her, now, wretch- 
ed life, hopeless of relief. 

«Tne heavy tear swelied on her 

dar rk cheek as she related the seve- 

ities to Which she had been subject- 
an Her tale was at once Interesting 
and distressful. It needed not the 
aid of eloquence to move ‘compas- 
sion. The simple narration of the 
crucltics imposed, and the punish- 
ments inflicted for only trivial faults, 
instantly roused the feelings, and in 
strong appeal begat a new regret 
that hosts of human creatures, for 
the mere lucre of a few of their fel- 
low-beings, difering in the colour of 
their skin, should be degraded to a 
situation, which not only deprives 
them of the command of their per- 
sous, but, also, robs them of all the 
powers of will. 

“ Divested of every right, a slave 
has no redress, not even against the 
bitterest wrongs: however oppress- 
ed, however injured, he has no re- 
source—-no means of relief! Not 
having the power of changing his 
home, he has no escape trom ill 
usage or cruelty ; but is condemned 
to travel the long journey of life in 
hopeless discontent.’? Vol. I. p. 342 

“In my walk to the Negro-yard I 
meta slave, who appeared under a 
peculiar mode of punishment, being 
compelled to wear an iron collar 
with three long spikes projecting 
from it, in sharpened points, to the 
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distance of eight or ten inches from 
his person. What crime bad led to 
this strange method of punishment 
I did not learn, The poor man not 
only suffered the annoyance of mov- 
ing about, loaded with this heavy 
collar, but he was effectually pre- 
vented froin lying down, and from 
approaching near to any person 
without the danger of injuring bim 
with the sharp points of his iron 
yoke.’’ Vol. I. p. 470. 

* Onthe morning of January 13th, 
a well-locking robust Negro unex- 
peciedly presented himself at my 
door, tendering his services, and 
begging that he might be allowed to 
work for me. Upen my going out 
to speak with him, his countenance 
gluddened with joy, and looking 
animated and cheerful, he said he 
would ‘ do ebery ting to ‘blige massa, 
wall ufion Massa, rien massa’s horsey 
und do all de work massa tell him.’ 

“Not immediately recoliecting 
his features, I asked who he was, 
whence he came, and how it hap- 
pened that he addressed himself to 
me’ when he replied, * 44 massa, 
if you no remember Prince, Prince 
no forget dat massa tell’em soldiers 
for break one great tron collar off 
Prince’s neck, and gave him for 
gnyaam when massa at Mahaica @’ 
This brought him to my recollec- 
tion; and I recognised an unhappy 
slave, whom, in one of my walks at 
Mahaica, I had met wandering in a 
cotton-field, bearing a heavy iron 
collar upon his neck, with three long 
spikes projecting from it, terminat- 
ing in sharp points, at the distance 
of nearly a foot anda half from his 
person ; and with his body flogged 
into deep ulcers, from his loins to 
his hams. In this state, and almost 
starving with hunger, he appealed 
to my feelings. Humanity pleaded 
in his behalf, and without a very 
scrupulous inquiry into the whys 
and wherefores of the punishment, 
its dictates were obeyed. The poor 
man followed me to the fort: the 
soldiers grew indignant on seeing 


his naked sores ; and the impulse of 
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their feelings not being opposed, his 
neck was quickly freed trom its load, 
aud the massive yoke and its spikes 
were as speedily converted into pot- 
hooks for the benefit of the mess. 
‘hus mede bappy, the thankful 
sluve had now tound his way to my 
home at Le Bourgade, In order to 
take bis further acknowledgements, 
and to tender me his services. Shall 
it ot said that Africans know not 
the divine sentiment of gratitude ?” 
Vol. Il. p. 174. 

“] took my farewel dinner with 
a party af the commandant’s ; anil, 
In the evening, after |} had retired, 
but while the other eeitiemen re- 
mained at table, they were disturbed 
by the groans of some person, wiio 
seemed to be In extreme agony. 
Prompted by tcelings of humanity, 
Colonel Hislop sent one of the off- 
cers to the house, from whence the 
afflicting cries were thought to pro- 
ceec, in order to ascertain if any 
person were ill. or if it might be in 
his power to afford relief; when, to 
the ustonishmient of all who were 
present, a scene of the most shock- 
Inge cruelty was dicovered. Instead 
of meeting with any one in sickness, 
the gentleman deputed upon this 
commission found a wreiched slave 
suffering under a species of torture 
Which cou'ld only have been lnvent- 
ed by the most diabolical malignity. 

‘ The unfortunate man was tied 
down to the ground, with his limbs 
stretched out to the utmost extent; 
the legs being fastened with heavy 
chains, and the bands with strong 
cords, which were painfully ughbten- 
ed by being twisted with pieces of 
wood, placed across the wrists. For 
the nenour of human nature, J hope 
Mis u solitary, although an absolute, 
fact, that this poor Negro had been 
so confined, without being allowed a 
morse} of food, for three days ; and 
with the additional crueity of being 
burnt across the fleshy parts of his 
person at repeated intervals, with 
ved-hot iron. Could sucha mode of 
torture haye sugvested itself to any 
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other mind than that of a black. 
smith? which was the occupation 
followed by the depraved monster, 
into whose fiery hands it was the lot 
of this unfortunate African to have 
fallen! 

« The dreadful tale being reported 
to the commandant, a file of the 
guard was Instantly marched to the 
house, with orders to release the 
sufferer ; and quickly, with the irons 
and cords remaining on his limbs, 
he was led before the coloncl and 
party, whose timely humanity had 
saved his lite. His fetters were now 
removed » food and wine were of- 
fered to him; and he was soothed 
with the assurance that Justice 
should be done to his cause : but his 
strength was soexhausted as scarce- 
ly to admit of restoration! Upon 
swallowing a morsel of bread, mois- 
tened with wine aid water, the effect 
upon his famished stomach was so 
painful as to produce extreme dis- 
tress, and he nearly fainted: but, 
after a little time, he was so much 
recovered by the kind attentions of 
the commandant and his friends, as 
to be sensible of the anxieties of 
those about him; and, when qucs- 
tioned regarding the crime which 
had provoked this horrid punish- 
ment, it proved that »e was utterly 
Ignorant for what fault, or upon 
what pretence, he had been treated 
with such savage barbarity ! 

* The hardened wretch, his mas- 
ter, Was examined as to the nature 
of the offence which bad urged him 
to this frightful example of cruelty. 
Whether his consciousness of the 
insignificance of the alleged mis- 
demeanor, or the dread of the re- 
quital he merited, prevented him 
from avowing it, | could not learn, 
but he persisted in the most obsti 
nate silence respecting it, and repli- 
ed only by confused and hurried ap- 
peals, piteously imploring the com- 
mandant to pardon him, and beseech- 
ing that he might not be subjected 
to the ignominy of a personal pu- 
nishment. His agitation was exces- 
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sive: forgetful how grievously he had 
debased himself by his outrageous 
conduct, the apprehension of being 
exposed to the degradation of a core 
poral chasusement So ent rely pos- 
sessed his mind, that no direci an- 
ewer could be obtained from him ; 
every reply being en humble petition 
for mercy, or an anxious supplica- 
tion not to be stigmatized with the 
diseraceful retribution, which he 
seemed conscious that he deserved.’ 
Vol. Lf. . Jaa 

Dr. Pinekard states, at p. 283, 
Vol. IL, that on an excursion, dis 
party “met two Dutch ladies upon 
the road, travelling with great state, 
in a Chaise drawn by six naked slaves 
Insterd of horses.” A farther ex. 
empliication of the effect produced 
by the constant view of slavery with 
al! 1s Sud ac companiiments on the fe- 
male coaricter, muy be seen at Vol. 
I, pp. 543, 346, and 431.* 

lil, MoratL AND RELIGIOUS 

HABITS. 

“ A word,” says our author, “upon 
the ‘otal neglect of sacred ordinances 
which prevails in these colonies. 
Knowing thot the established reli- 
pion of the Dutch is Calvinism, you 
wii be much surprised to learn that 
all the ceremonies of the Sabbath 
are utterly disregarded. No church 
or temple is to be found in the set- 
tlements ; nor have the inhabitants 
even appropriated any house, or 
other building, for the performance 
of Divine service. Neglecting their 
own duties to the Deity, they have 
used bO means to inculcate a sense 
of religious awe, or of moral con- 
yiction, among the slaves, but have 
confided the government of these 
degraded beings solely to terror and 
the whip. Sunday, it is true, bas 
been set apart as a day of rest, but 
no solemn ceremony marks it as the 
Sabbath. idleness and merriment 
alone distinguish it from the other 
days of the weck, Itisa holyday to the 
Negroes, but no part of it is devoted 

* See our Vol. for 1806, pp. 370, 425, 


426, 427, 509, for these and some other 
details. 
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to their moral or religious improve. 
ment: not one hour ts appropriated 
to instruct them in the duties we all 
owe to the Creator; or to teach 
them the principles which ought to 
govern the conduct of man towards 
man.” Vol. I]. p. i3l. 

Some idea may be formed of the 
very degraded state of moral feeling 
even among the White inhabitants 
of the West Indies, from the follows 
ine fact which Dr. Pinckard records 
with becoming disgust and astonish- 
ment :— 

‘It is usual, in these colonies, for 
a person to take a Negro, or more 
frequently a Mulatto, or mestee wo- 
man as housekeeper and companion 5 
and, if he have children by her, and 
cunnot afford, or does not choose, to 
be at the expense of sending them 
to Kurope to be educated, he derives 
no dishonour from breeding up the 
sons aS mechanics, and giving out 
the daughters, in keeping. to his 
friends; and so commonly is this 
practice established, that no feelings 
of remorse seem to attach to it: on 
the contrary, it is deemed the best 
provision the parent can make for 
his daughter.” 

And yet a West Indian planter 
and merchant of eminence, and a 
member of the British Parliament 
has hed the effrontery to tell us, in a 
recent publication, that the laws 
which have been framed in the 
West Indies to obstruct the manu- 
mission of slaves, were adopted * to 
discourage” * illicit and vicious con- 
nections, between White men and 
Negro or Coloured women.” He 
must have placed a large reliance on 
the credulity of the British public, 
and on their ignorance of West In- 
dian society, before he could have 
ventured on so gross an imposition. 

We conclude with asking our rea- 
ders whether they think it possible 
that a traveller should have visited 
any other civilized portion of the 
globe, and especially a country sub- 
jected to British rule, and have re- 
sided there only e:ghteen months, 

(tov this was the whole extent of 
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Dr. Pinckard’s residence in the co- period of his West Indian tour? 
lonies subject to Great Britain,) and And is nothing to be done by the 


have been the eye-witness of such 


British Parliament, and the British 


a multiplicity and complication of People, to remedy this monstrous 


horrors, as were crowded into the 


state of injustice and oppression ? 


ae 


REVIEW OF NENW PUBLICATIONS, 


The Personality and Office of the 
‘hristian Comforter, asserted and 
exfilained ina Course of Seomons, 
on John xvi. 7. Preached bcfore 
the University of Oxford, in the 
Year 1815, at the Lecture founded 
by the late Kev. John Bampton, 
AI. A. Canon of Salisbury. By 
ReGinaLp Heper. M.A. Rector 
of Hodnet, Salop. and late Fellow 
of All-Soul’s College. London: 
Hatchard. Oxiord: Parker. 1816. 
8vo. pp. 589, price 13s. 


WeE have already conversed with 


Mr. Heber on the poetic banks of 


Jordan, trod with him the sacred 
fields of Palestine, and “ marked 
every bulwark, and told every tow- 
er,’ of * Imperial Salem.” We by 
no means forget the poet of the 
Holy Land, when we find him once 
more standing on the not-less classic 
shores of Isis, and making the 
Christian towers of St. Mary’s 
church, echo to the thunders of the 
Bampton Lectures. Mr. [cber’s 
past success and known abilities de- 
manded the tribute which has been 
paid him by the University of Ox- 
ford in this appointment. Nor has 
the event failed, in many points of 
view, to justify the choice which, 
though young and only in the first 
eligible degree, has fallen upon him. 
With some of the faults which to 
us appear inherent in the constitu. 
tion of the Bampton Lectures, he 
has joined much original excel- 
lence: and whilst we may have to 
enter into friendly combat with him 
on some of his positions, we hail a 
set of lectures, proceeding from 
that source, which are not directly 
Jevelled at enthusiasm, as almost 


the exclusive evil of the day, or 
which, at least, do not kick to pieces 
those dead hens ol former days, 
Wesley and Whitheid. 

We must own our apprehension, 
as we have just remarked, of some 
Gefect inherent in the Bampten in- 
sutuuion, which could produce such 
sets of lectnres as it bas been afore- 
tinie our task to review under the 
naincs of Nott, Bidiake, and Mant, 
to say nothing of Many more which 
have been passed by. Whether the 
lecturer chosen May be too young, 
or is generally one qui zonam 
perdidit,’? or has not a sufficiency 
of time allotied to him for so grave 
a task as the composition of an im- 
mortal volume On some grave and 
deep point of speculative theology, 
we do not know; but the fact ob- 
liges us to acknowledge that we 
often find in these lectures much 
crude, and in the worst sense 2cvel, 
and unwholesome matter, and, what 
Is worse, a line of argument too well 
fitted to the taste of the times, to 
make it a matter of doubt whether 
the world will profit most by the 
lecturer or the lecturer by the world. 
We could wish to see these lectures 
assume not so much the appearance 
of a pointed exposé of private sen- 
timents; or the church, on this 
occasion, that of an arena for the ex- 
hibi'ion of a picked and aspiring gla- 
diator. The absence of these ble- 
mishes, with the presence of some 
other qualities of less dubious merit, 
would leave us more to apologise for 
in not oftener noticing the Bampton 
Lectures. And it is certainly the 
appearance of something very dil- 
ferent from what we have usually 
met with, in these compositions; 
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which leads us to the respectful 
mention of those bearing the classic 
name fReginaid Heber, 

Mr. Heber has exactly fulfilled 
the purposes of the Banipton bequest, 
in undertaking the important task ol 
& asserunge and explaining the per- 
son tity and office of the Christian 
Comforter,’ in a course of sermons 
oy John xvie 7. & Tt TP go not away, 
the Comforter will wot come ; but if 
I depart, 1 will send bim unto you.”’ 
-[n the presccution of this impor: 
tant design, he has displayed much 
depts and accuracy of invesUgation ; 
al Extensive acqualatunce With the 
hidden stores of learning, whetber 
luid up tn the writings of the ancient 
plilosopbers and pocts, the Christian 
fatuers of the Greek and Latin 
churches, or the still more recondite 
Rabbinical compilers ; and a rich- 
ness and grandiloguism of expression 
which, io say the least of it, is fully 
as appropriate to the poet of Pales- 
tine as to the Bampton lecturer. 
Toe immense mass of learning in- 
troduced into tiis volume, is doubt- 
less very creditable to the powers 
and the industry of Mr. Heber; still, 
we cannot help feeling that he has 
noi always strengthened the defence 
of simple scriptural truth by the 
space which he has allotted to the 
adventitious, and not very efficient, 
auxiliaries whom he has thus been 
enabled to bring into the field. 

But the defence itself, at least In 
some of its points, with much to 
commend, will, we fear, afford us also 
the chief ground of animadversion. 
Mr. Heber, we are persuaded, is too 
candid a man not to invite the utmost 
strictness of impartial research to 
any new doctrine he may have ad- 
vanced; and we feel the value of 
that * faith for whicn he also earn- 
estly contends” too much, not to of- 
ferto him and our readers the full 
exertion of our humble powers on 
such an occasion. 

The volume begins with an intro- 
ductory lecture, in which Mr. Heber 


takes a rapid view of what he con- 
ceives has hitherto been inadequately 
effected on this subject, vindicates 
the mode which has been pursued of 
defending particular doctrines of re- 
velution, as well as “ universal Chris- 
tlapity,”’ and laying down some use- 
ful and truly Carestian rules for the 
guidance ol controversy. 

The lecture concludes with the 
following general heads of inquiry 
embraced in the course :—* [t may 
first be demanded who was _ that 
Comforter whom Jesus thus engages 
to send! Secondly, whether the pro- 
mise of his aid were confined to the 
Apostles only; or whether all be- 
jicvers in Christ in that and every 
succeeding age of the church have 
reason to believe themselves includ- 
ed? Thirdly, wherein that aid should 
consist which was thus graciously 
promised by our Lord?’ p. 42. 

The first of these inquiries is pro. 
secuted in the close of the first and 
in the second and third lectures. 
The next inquiry begins asd finishes 
with the fourth lecture. ‘The third 
occupies the three following ; which 
lead to a concluding lecture on the 
inspiration and authority of the Sa- 
cred Canon. The near connection 
of this last subject, in Mr. Heber’s 
mind, with a dissertation on the na- 
ture and offices of the Holy Ghost 
the Comforter, will more fully ap- 
pear to our readers hereafter. 

Mr. Heber has prosecuted his first 
inquiry ; viz. ** who was that person 
whom Jesus engages to send!” with 
the utmost powers of his capacious 
mind; and, we may truly say, has 
spared no pains either of diligent 
study, or patient investigation to as- 
certain the identity, the personality, 
the divinity of the Holy Spirit. We 
are sorry to detract any thing from 
our praise of this part of the subject, 
for its want of that perspicuity and 
lucid arrangement so necessary in 
conducting the very intricate and 
critical inquires he has undertaken. 
This we are disposed entirely to at- 
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tribute to the abridgment of a year 
from the time of preparation, of 
which he complains in his preface. 
Had that farther time been allowed 
him, the learned world, we can have 
no doubt, would have derived much 
additional profit from his truly origin- 
al labours on this branch of his sub- 
ject. The main body of the Scripru- 
ral proofs on this great arucle of the 
Christian faith, which Pearson has so 
beautifully expanded in his Lectures 
on the Creed, Mr. Heber has crewd- 
ed into little more than two pies at 
the end of his first Lecture, ‘Phe per- 
sonality of the Divine Being in ques- 
tion, he has then pursucd at creat 
length, and with much varied icarn- 
ing, through a considerabie portion 
of the second; which contains along 
appeal to the ancient doxoiogics, as 
proofs of the early notion of the fer- 
sonality contended for; and is con- 
cluded by a discussion of the old 
and long-contested controversy found- 
ed on a passage of Justin, where he 
is thought to represent the majority 
ofthe Christian world as averse from 
the doctrine of * the Diviiie economy 
ef persons.” The whole of this last 
discussion, with its appended notes, 
is fraught with valuable information 
and much original reasoning, thourh 
perhaps it most properly belongs to 
the argument for the Divinity of 
Christ, or the general defence of the 
doctrine of the Trinity. A more ap- 
propriate and very important position 
is started, and we think strongly 
maintained, in this lecture, though 
apparently against Pearson, but un- 
der the sanction of Grotius (p. 82 
and Note k, p. 122,) namely, that 
the ancient Jews “ admitted univers- 
ally the distinct existence and eterni- 
ty of the Holy Ghost.”” The follow- 
ing passage, descriptive of the 
gradual dawn of gospel mysteries in 
the ancient dispensations, will, we 
doubt not, interest our readers on 
this head, and will embrace much of 
the author’s reasoning. 
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«At first, with the first men and early 
Patriarcis, we are introduced to the thin 
dawn and twilight of Revelation; the cove. 
nant taught by the mystery of the serpent’s 
head, and by the institution of bloody sa. 
erifices. Thencame the dawn of day, but 
faint and cloudy still with ceremomes and 
allegory; and Christ appeared afar off, and 
reflected fram the face of Moses. Still it 
grew tighter and more light as, to succes. 
sive generations, successive Prophets an. 
nounced, with increased precision, the ap. 
proach of the destined Messiah ; till, bear. 
ing in himself the full brightness of the 
Godhead bodily, with healing on fis wings, 
the Sun of Righteousness arose ! 


“True it is, that ofthe glorious prospect 
which the Christian Day-spring opened to 
mankind, the component features were not 
new, though a new splendour eneircled 
them: the roses of Sharon and the trees of 
Paradise were not then first planted, though 
their beauties were then first discernible ; 
and the mountain of God’s help had stood 
for ages, though its form was indistinct 
before. 


‘¢\Vhen the seeret ofa knot is unravelled 
in our presence, we wonder that what is 
now so plain should have so long escaped 
discovery; and thus, we are told, did the 
hearts of the disciples burn within them, 
when they found that all the mysteries of 
the New Covenant had been originally con- 
tained in the Old, in those ceremonies 
which had occupied their hourly attention, 
those prophecies which had been read to 
them every Sabbath-day. 


“But, til the knot is untied, its artifice 
iS still an enigma; till the problem is solved, 
its component parts appear irreconcileable : 
the mystery of the Triune Godhead, though 
it be implied, is not expressly revealed in 
the Scriptures of the former covenant; nor 
can we expect from those Jews who so er- 
roneously estimated the character of their 
Messiah, any accurate idea of the yet more 
mysterious Comforter. It is enough for 
the purpose of our present argument to 
have shewn that, among the countrymen 
of Chirst, the Holy Ghost was not consider- 
ed as a merely abstract notion; that the 
Spirit which God caused to dwell with his 
saints was believed, like other spirits, to be 
a real and sentient Existence; and that no 
reason, therefore, remains, which could in- 
duce the disciples to understand their Mas- 
ter’s simple !anguage in a figurative or 
parabolical meaning. It is almost need- 
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jess to add, that it is, therefore, highly im- 
probable, that such a Meaning was intended 
by one whose object was, not to perplex and 
deceive, but to confirm, to enlighten, to 
console.” pp. 84—S86. 


We need not refer the well-in- 
forined reader to the invaluable rea- 
sonings and authoriutes of the learn- 
ed kidder on this point. A quotation 
he has from Phiio the Jew contains 
the foilowing remarkable passage, as 
translated by the Bishop :—“ When 
the soul, as at noonday, Is enlighten- 
ed by God—it receives a threefoid 
jmare of one subject: of one as ofa 
Being, of the other two as of shadows 
enlightened from that Being. But 
Jet no man think that shadows can pfrro- 
porly be attributed to God.’ THe then 
represents the Father of all as ’Oa» 
sitting, “attended on each side by 
his most ancient and nearest powers, 
of which one is creative, the other 
kingly. ‘The creative is God, by 
which he founded and adorned the 
universe. The kingly is Lord.......’* 
This is quoted by the Bishop to prove 
the nouon the Jews had of the Trini- 
ty: we think it equaliy an argument 
for their notion of the personality of 
the Holy Ghost. 

Inthe Taird Lecture, Mr. Heber 
travels over ground visited by this 
saine eminent writer, in demonstrat- 
ing that the Platonic Christians were 
not the authors of ihe doctrine of the 
Tricity. And we quite agree in his 
conclusion, after much forcible rea- 
soning, that 


“while almost all the heresies which dis- 
tracted the church during the three first 
centuries are deducible from Platonic prin. 
ciples, the small number of philosophers 
who embraced the Catholic faith were rather 
orthodox in spite of their Platonism, than 
conducted by Platonism to orthodoxy.” 
. 542 
P vr 
We need not refer here to the 
Well-known confutation of Priestley’s 
“ssumptions on this subject, in the 


Archidiaconal Charge of the great 


; Demonstration of the Messiah, Vt 
ds, c. §. 


Christ. Observ. No. 177. 
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Horsley, a work distinguished by one 
of the clearest and perhaps strongest 
styles ever applied to theological 
writing, We take the opportunity 


of recommending so pure a model 


to the attention of our young divines. 
As compared with it, it must be ad- 
mitted that the style of our author Is 
somewhat embarrassed abd turyid. 
We admire, however, both the fol- 
lowing sentiment and the clear and 
cogent manner in which it Is given, 
in this Lecture. 


‘The habits of science are unfavourable 
to that activity which is the leading cha- 
racteristic of the religious no less than the 
political reformer; and while Ciemens or 
Pantznus or Origen were wearing out their 
days and nights in the composition of ela- 
borate volumes, which few would read at 
all, and still fewer would read with un- 
qualified assent, the banners of Christ were 
triumphantly carried through the world by 
those honest and unlearned missionaries, 
whose qualifications were confined to the 
courage ofan ardent faith, and the untaught 
eloquence of feeling.” p. 133. 


After this digression, Mr. Heber 
reverts to his dicussion of apostolical 
tradition in proof of the personality 
of the Holy Ghost: and, after much 
preliminary matter, comes at length 
to what appears to us the main point 
at issuc; viz. the manner in which 
the several scriptural and apostolical 
expressions are to be zrlerpreted with 
respect to the person end nature of 
the Holy Ghost. There have been 
two heresics in the church on this 
head from 2 very early period: one 
denying the person of the Holy 
Ghost ; the other hisdivinity. These 
Pearson has with admirable skill set 
in opposition to each other, so as to 
fortify the orthodox with the conces. 
sions of each party, and to establish 
both the distinct and the divine sub- 
sistence of the third member of the 
Sacred Trinity. 

Mr. Hebcr has added some more 
recondite examples of the admission 
of his personality, such as “the sul- 
frage of the first herestarch Simon ; 
ci the primitive Gnostics, whose 
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multitudinous Cons were all con- 
summiated and instructed by the two 
Jast and greatest, the Son and Spirit 
of God; 
the Nazarenes.” p. 157. And after 
some other reasonings, partly scrip- 
tural, partly otherwise, 
of the personality, and incidentally 
only of the Divinity of the Holy 
Spirit, he conducts us to the follow- 
ing truly sublime appeal against the 
Sabellian heresy of a confusion of 
persons in the Divine substance: 


“Shall we lead them to the banks of 


Jordan during the baptism of Jobn, and 
point out to ther attestion the whole 
Triune Godhead made maiuifest in the 


several and consentaneous claracters. of 


the Dove, the Voice, the Beloved Son? Is 
it to their own baptism that we shall send 
them back, when the waters of regeneration 
were sprinkled on their brows in the name 
and by the joint authority of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost? Or shall we 
carry them, on the wings of the Evangelical 
Ragle, to that tremendeus throne and glas- 
sy ocean intermingled with fire, where burnt 
continually the Seven fold Spirit of Ged, 
where lives the Lamb who was slain for us, 
and where sits enthroned the Ancient of 
Days, the Father Everlasting and Almich. 
ty?’ pp. 186, 187. 


Our limits will not allow us to 
do justice to the many learned dis- 
cussions which have already met us 


in our path through this first part of 


the volume before us: we are not 
anxious, indeed, to give too reat pre. 


eminence to details similar to that of 


Note o. in the present lecture, which 
treats of the absurdities of ihe Ebion- 
ites; and discusses the identity 
of their gigantic Christ and Holy 
Spirit, with the two cherubim, Me. 
tatron and Sandalphon, of cabbalistic 
eclebrity. We are equally unwill- 
ing to break a lance with him on bis 
hint, **that in the Redeemer, as in 
the former Adam of cabbalistic my- 
thology, all the rays of the celestial 
Sephiroth meet and terminate.” p. 
194. Some of our readers may per- 
haps, recollect the pleasing reserve 


of the Ebtonites—and of 


still in proof 


{Sept 


(so well suited to the subject) with 
which the incomparable Vitringa 
announces his own conjecture, to 
this same effect with respect to the 
celestial Sephiroth.  * Sephirory 
kabbalistarum nobis representent 
Divinas Perfectiones, et virtutes que 
in persona et regoo Messix potis. 
simum demonstrarentur ct illustra. 
rentur. Ste aliguando yuvenili etate 
ludebamus, et videbamur nobis aliquas 
habere rationes que saitem hane senten. 
fram prossen’ conmendare ut probabi- 
lems? and, after a display of much 
learning, applied to this and the 
kindred selicee tof the ** Schekinah,” 
concludes ** Hlabeantur tla pro lus, 
aliguo etatis mee Juvenilis, si severiori- 
bus tigenis firobart non fossint ut vera 
ra t pire babilia”” Vitvinga, Sacr. Obs, 
lib. 1, diss. 2, 

As a slig¢ht offering of respect to 
Mr. Ifeber, after our somewhat 
slighting treatment of his congenial 
studies, we rive the foliowing most 
exquisite specimen of taste and wri- 
ting, in which he presents to his 
readers, one of the absurd s/uritua! 
hy potheses of the Rabbinists. Speak- 
ing of certain ephemeral seraphs— 


“Of these last it was fabled,” he says, 
“that they every morning rose from the 
exbalations of a certain heavenly river, to 
sing their hymns and perform their serv ices 
bef the Eternsl Throne. And, those 
brief hymns and little services concluded, 
they were absorbed, with the dawn of the 
following day, in the insensible beatitude 
of their parent stream ; which yielded, at 
the same time, a fresh swarm of pure anc 
happy beings, to be occupied, in their turn, 
in the harmony of heaven, and bask a few 
short hours in the radiance of their Maker’s 
favour.” p. 266. 

Following Mr. Heber into his 
Fourth Lecture, we find him enter- 
ing on his second head of inquiry; 
viz. who were the objects of the 
promised appearance of the Com- 
forter. This, however, he very soon 
despatches, proving by a very easy 
process that all Christians “to the 
end of the world” are undoubtedly 
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interested in the promise. Upon 
which, betore ¢ entering ov his third 
head, he plunges again into his fa- 
vourice element, and is found diving 
once more for the hid treasure of 
ancient und cabbalistic lore. “ Not 
ssrelevantly, he hopes, to this genc- 
ral subject,’” be occuples the tain 
body of the Iccture in Inquiring, 
« what part the good Spirit had sus- 
tained in the scheme of God’s Pro- 
vidence as previously displayed in 
the Patriarchal and Mosaic dispen- 
sations.” ‘Lhe inquiry is import tant, 
and conducts Mr. Heber, as it were, 
insensibly to what he considers two 
ereat manifestations of the Divine 
Spirit in the ancient aves ; namely, 
the Schckinah, or inhabiting Spirit 
of the Jewish tabernacle and first 
temple 3 and the archangel Gabriel 
spoken of in the prophet Daniel. 

As to the first of these, we find 
some strong and cogent arguments 
for supposing that frequently in the 
Scriptures “ the Spiriv’ is used to 
mean the Second Person, or, we 
should rather say, the Divine nature 
of the Second Person, in the blessed 
Trinity. We recollect the same 
observation in Owen’s Commentary 
on Heb. ix. 14. where Jesus is said, 
through the Eternal Spirit, to have 
offered himself without spot to God : 
i, ¢. to have offered, as it were, on 
the altar of his ewn eternal and Di- 
vine nature the precious sacrifice of 
his bumanity tothe Father. Vitringa 
likewise in his dissertation, to which 
we have already referred, surgests 
a possibility that the expression in 
2 Cor. vi, 16, “I will dwell in them 
and walk in them, &c.” as compared 
with the inhabitation of the Spirit be- 
fore spoken of in 1 Cor. iii. 16, may 
allude to the indwelling of the Su- 
viour’s Divinity in mortal flesh : 
thus again making the Spirit synony- 
mous with the Second Person of the 
rrinity. Mr. Heber likewise refers 
to 1 Cor. xv. where the Second ager 
1s called “ & quickening Spirit ;’ 
and to rabbinical comments on ‘a 
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word Spirit in the Old Testament, 
us meaning the Spirit of the Mes- 
siah. ‘This reasoning, however, 
which induced Vitringa, with the 
ancient church, to consider the Sche- 
kinah, though sometimes synony- 
mous with “the Spirit,’’ as pever- 
theless implying the presence of 
tlie Seconu Person, or Divine Logos, 
coes not deter Mr Heber from re- 
ferving the same mysterious exhibi- 
tion of Divinity tothe Third Person. 
Ilis argument on this subject may 
perhaps gratify the curiosity of the 
speculative theoloyi ian, and we will 
therefore give it atlength. Ailer 
quoting St. Stephen’s assertion, that 
“the law was given by the dispensas 
lion ci angels,” he procecds—— 


“It is evident, that the Beings, to whose 
conduct was entrusted the guidance of Ise 
rael, were such as were at once D.v:ne and 
Mess: nyers of Divinity, But wherefore do 
we hear of more than one? Wheretore, 
unless that both the one, and the other of 
those mysterious Persons, te whom only 
the apparently discordant terms of God 
and Angel are equally applicable, were en- 
gaged in the former, as they were, ccubt- 
less, bot! engaged in the latter covenant of 
Jehovah with mankind. 


© And that more than one Divine Person. 
was actually manifested in those awful 
transactions, an attentive examination of 
the book of Moses will of itself be suffi- 
cient to make us se nsible The mysteri- 
ous Being who promulg rated the Law from 
the flaming height of siai, who is catled 
alike in Scripture Jehovah himself and Je- 
hovalv’s Messenger, the Creator of the 
world and the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob; this awful Person ts, by ali these 
circemstances, still more than by the ac- 
cordant opinion of the Christion faviers 
and the elder Jews, identified wit!: the Lo- 
gos or Eternal Word of God But, of the 
further progress of the tribes into Canaan, 
the legislator of Horeb was not himselt the 
guide. ‘Behold,’ are his words, ° I send 
an Angej before thee, to keep thee in the 
way, and to bring thee into the place which 
Ihave prepared, Beware of him and obey 
his voice, provoke him not, for he will not 
pardon your transgressions, for my name 
is in him,’ 


“Tt will not, bowever, be denied, that 
he, whose peculiar presence thence-forward 
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hallowed the tabernacle ; who spake with 
Moses from between the cherubim of the 
mercy-seat ; who announced himself to 
Joshua as the Captain of Jehovah’s army ; 
and whom the Prophets invoked as the 
tutelary Deity of the former temple; this 
Person in himself, it cannot be denied, must 
needs have been both God and Lord) = Nor 
is it easy, on a due comparison of these 
several aremiats with each other, to do oth- 
erwise than acknowledge, in that Almighty 
Person who was sent by God the Word as 
his vicar and delegate ; who was to reveal 
to the chosen tribes the more perfect will 
of Heaven; and against whose authority 
al! rebellion was, apparently, irremissible ; 
a conformity of office and character with 
him by whose inspiration the Prophets and 
Evangelists alike composed their volumes ; 
who is the Comforter end Patron of the 
Christian Church, as be was of old the 
Auler and Defender of the church of Is- 
rael, 


“ And this conclision will receive addi- 
tional force from the similarity of those ac- 
tions and ordinary influences which believ- 
ers in Christ ascribe to the Holy Ghost, 
with those which the Jews impute to the 
Schekinah or tutelary and inhabiting Spir it 
of their tabernacle and former temple, 
pp. 242—245, 


Farther on, we find an illustration, 
which had also occured to us before 
We came to it, in confirmation of the 
above hypothesis; namely, “ the 
parallel afforded by the two dispen- 
satlons, the Jewish and fwelation . 
as in either case it was the Second 
Person of the Trinity by whom the 
church was brought out of bondage, 
so was it in both the 7zird who was 
to conduct them to their appointed 
Canaan.’ Much credit, however, as 


we consider due to the ingenuity of 


this, to us, novel position, we cannot 
in the present stage of its establish- 
ment, allow the full weight of our as- 
sent to it, for the following, amongst 
other reasons, which we submit with 
all deference to the judgment of the 
author and of our readers in gene- 
ral :— 

Ist, The ** angels” referred to by 
St. Stephen may be, and always have 
been understood to mean, created 
angels, according to the description 





given of the Sinaitic display in Ps. 
Ixviin—And Exod. xxxiil. itself, to 
which Mr. Heber refers, gives ys 
some proof thatan “ angel” dues not 
always suppose a HKetng at once 
& Divine and a renee of Divinj. 
ty.’ See verses 3, 4.—2dly, The 
passage in Sauk, XXII. 20, QI, 
though mere to Mr. [leber’s point, 
oe we in nagine Inay prep erty | be con. 
sidered as the dictum of the Father, 
ae throueh the mcdium of ibe 
Word or the Son. We know the 
visible display of ory and Divinity 
on Mount Sinai bas been considered 
as belonging to the Second Person 
of the blessed Trinny. But surely, 
in giving out the Law to Moses, we 
Cannot suppose the Son of God as 
Speaking jirofirid fiersond 3 since we 
are iGid rather, chat * grace and truth 
came by Jesus Christ.” Hence we 
imagine rather, that God the Father, 
speaking in and through the Divise 
Logus, is to be supposed us giving 
out the Law to Moses; and in the 
same Manner also as promising an 
Angel, that is, the Logos himseif, to 
Inhabit and to deity the mysterious 
shrine, which was thence-forward to 
attend the progress of the Isrzelites 
to and through the promised land.— 
sdiy, Phe fancied parallel between 
the two dispensations Is more than 
balanced in our estimation by the to- 
tul disappearance, on this hypotiesis, 
of the Second Person, the Divine 
Logos, during almost the whole of 
that peculiar dispensation which sha- 
dowed himout. And not to mention 
other emblems, the ark with its mer- 
cy-seat and the cherubim of glory 
shadowing it above, the true and the 
only wisthle Schekinah (as we think 
Mr. Heber, with Vitringa, rightly 
conjectures) loses in this case the 
whoie of its meaning ; ifin the place 
of “ Jehovah our Righteousness,” 
hitherto supposed to rest invisibly 
between the cherubim on his own 
mercy seat, we substitute another 
Person, who has atotally distinct office 
in that sacred economy of reconcilia- 
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tion and peace.-- ithly, The supposed 
identity between the rabbinical Sche- 
kina and the Holy Spirit, we have 
secn before in some measure ex- 
plained by the Supposition that the 
jloly Spirit was frequently used in 
Hebrew writings for the Divine 
Nature of the Second Person; to 
which it occurs to us to add the fol- 
lowing passages from the New Tes- 
tament, as apparently bearing on 
she same idear——l. Pet. i. 11. “ The 
prophets...searching what...the S/fi- 
cit of Christ, which was in them, 
did signily when it testified before- 
hand the sufferings of Christ, &c.”? 
And in Rev. xix. 10. * The testi- 
mony of Jesus is the Spirit of pre- 
shecy.? We do nat, by these quo- 
tations, mean to determine whether 
the Divine Person of the Logos 
were actually the Agent of inspira- 
tion, or only the Author: we mean 
but to hint, that though with some, 
yet with faint, ideas of a distinction 
petween the Second and Third Di- 
vine Persons, the Hebrew writers 
may have referred the whole act of 
inspiration to the Second, “ taber- 
nacliog”? in the Schekinah ; that 
even some countenance for this no- 
tion is found in the sacred page 
itself; and that at least, in the im- 
perfect development intended under 
the first covenant of the several Di- 
vine Persons and their offices, some 
expedient may be had recourse to 
for explaining the frocessicn of the 
Sprit of prophecy, from the mys- 
terious Schekinah, short of actually 
dethroning its sublime inhabitant, 
and replacing him, even though by 
another Divine “ Angel.”—5thly, 
We should not, were we able, be 
disposed at present to discuss the 
point of authorities; but we need 
not, we are persuaded, remind Mr. 
Heber from whom it is we learn 
that “many testimonies have been 
attempted to be drawn out of the 
Targum of Onkelos, that the Third 
Person, or Holy Spirit, is very often 
expressed by an»ov or the Divine 
Majesty ;” that it is possible te 
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“lay a greater stress on them than 
they will bear.”’ 

Neither shall we follow Mr. He. 
ber into his second hypothesis on 
this head, viz. the identity of the 
archangel Gabriel, men:ioned in the 
last chapters of Daniel with the 
Third Person in the Blessed Tri- 
nity. It would give us, on one ace 
count, satisfaction to have done so, 
because we think he has untoided 
his ideas with great precision and 
strength on this subject, and has 
erected, to say no more of il, an 
ingenious and curious fabric of mys. 
tic interpretation on the basis of no 
very intelligible prophetic expres- 
sions. At the same time, mh would 
be taking both ourselves and our 
readers too far out of our way, to 
pronounce on the validity, either 
of such interpretations in general, 
or of Mr. Heber’s in particular. 
We must acknowledge them tot to 
meet cur taste: their proof must be 
always problematical! ; their practi- 
cai effect seldom useful, and some- 
times bad. In short, in our sober 
moments, we are neither Rabbinists 
nor Hutchinsonians ; and, on the 
whole, we must write under the 
distinguished name of Horsley him- 
self, though backed too by a host 
of Christian doctors, when engaged 
in such speculations,* 

Decipit exereplar vittis imitabile. 

The Fifth Lecture brings us to 
what, we have no doubt, our readers 
have been by this time anxiously 
looking for, the third head of inqui- 
ry, viz. ‘*the nature of those bene- 
fits which the family of the Lord on 
earth are, since his departure, au- 
thorized to anticipate from the ad- 
vent of the Spirit of God.” These 
Mr. Heber neither confines, with 


* Should Mr. Heber pursue the present 
speculation of the identity of the archangel 
Gabriel with the Holy Ghost, he might 
perhaps find an argumentum ad hominem, 
to his disadvantage, when denying that the 
Divine Logos could promise Aimself in 
Exod. xxiii. 20, 31, by referring to Luke 
i. and comparjpg verses 26 and 29. 
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Clagitt and the Socinians, to the 
assistances received by the immedi- 
ace Apostles and Disciples of our 
Lord; nor —_ with Ha:rmmond, 
to the more extended gilts and 
graces att ne the sacred ministry 
and the reception of the sacraments 
at their bands; nov further extends, 
with our Homilies, to the visible 
and temporal protection of the 
church, to be expected by it 1p per- 
petulty to the end of the world ; 
nor yei but we stop here for the 
present, end conclude, wih Mr, 
Hever, this lecture, by a very able 
and satisfactory defence of the Gac- 
trine of spiritual influences in gene- 
ral. under the ordinary operation of 
the Holy Spirit on the hearts of 
men. If we have read any part of 
these Lectures with uoquailified sa- 
tisfaction, and we mey add, real pro- 
fit, ithas been the part embraced in 
this last Important discussion. It 
most cvidently demonstrates the 
hich and important station in the 
code of doctrines, which the author 
assigns to the sanctifying, and, if 
we may use the term In what is now 
to be considered its looser sense, 
the regenerating influences of the 
Holy Spirit. In reference to the 
sacramental use of that much-dis- 
puted term, we perfectly agree with 
the following sentiment of our au- 
thor: 





“Both grace and comfort, if they are 
not necessarily inherent in the washing of 
regeneration, and the eucharstic bread 
and wine, may, at least, be attained by a 
proper use cf these external means.” p. 514. 


We could almost bring ourselves 
to wish that another sentence were 
noi extant In the annals of contro- 
versy upon this unhappy subject. 

We are not willing, by any im- 
perfect extracts, to injure the manly 
and cogent argument with which 
the cold and wretched dogmas of 
our modern Socinus are combated 
in the course of this Lecture; nor 
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the ingenious manner in which the 
geveral permission of evil, by a sy. 
peritending Provideuce, is recon. 
ciled with particular interferences 
for the production of good. We 
Shall content ourseives with the fol- 
lowing suggestion with respectto a 
well-known dilliculty. 


which, if not 
wholly new, 


has the merh of being 
put in anew and very clear light: 

** The sentence of judicial blindness and 
abandonment pronounced ou the Bey) tian 
tyrant is not in itse!f miove inconsistent 
with the goodsess of our hbeaveniv Gover. 
nor, than anv ctier dispensation by Which 
an incorrigible offender is doomed io 
shame and suffer for the advantage and 
listruction of oe wotlds; or x which the 
sume cilfender, aficr sentence has finally 
gone forth, is prevented from ese: ping hig 
, oe wer, By those who recollect the + ‘pie 
mor of the ancient Jews ast 
the rational facuities, to ‘harden the heart? 
is readily understood to be nothing else 
than to confuse the understanding But 
suiely, when a criminal is reserved for ex- 
emplary punishment, it matters little, se 
far as the mdividual is concerned, whether 
the fetters be on tis body or his mind; 
whether he be detamed in the captivity of 
an earthly dungeon, or in the labyrinth of 
prejudice and foolish hope: w hether re- 
pentance be ren ered vain, and escape 
impossible, by the pressure of external 
circumstances ; or whether the yet more 
awftl spectacte be displayed, of rendering 
the sinner his own executioner, and of de- 
privinge (as God is said to do, not only by 
Jewish, but by heathen moralists) those 
miserable persons of their natural pru- 
dence, whom, for their crimes, he purposes 
to destroy, The hardening, then, of Pha- 
rach’s heart may be ascribed (as Moses, 
doubiless, does ascribe it) to an immediate 
and particular interposition of Providence, 
without any, even the smallest, imputation 
on the goodness and wisdom of the Most 
High.” pp. 336—338. 


The following we shall also add; 
on the argument against original 
sin—a doctrine which Mr. Heber 
very strongly urges, and in language 
which shews much proficiency in 
the all-important study of the hu- 
man heart :— 


“ Those worshippers of nature, who, 
with so much cloquence, maintain that 
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our innate tendency is, on the whole, to 
truth and eoodness, forget that every act 
of reat virtue implies a degree of self-con- 
trol, and ‘bat every vice is, in itself, an 
act of indulgence. But, is that condition 
natural which is accompanied by labour 
and pain? or can that be considered as 
any tiny else than an tnnate prepensity to 
‘o «whieh our bodily constitution 
inclines us?) Do we paint our way to hell 
as zny other than asmooth and downward 
massage ? or, are we so constituted by na- 
age ‘as, like Miulton’s angels, to ascend 
with greater facility than we fall? 


evil. 


«tt ig no solid objection to these fatal 
truths to observe, as has been observed by 
ancient as Well as modern sophistry, that 
‘che chiidhood of man is playtul and com- 
paratively barmiless ;? that ‘ ne man has, at 
once, attained the summit of wickedness ;’ 
that «there is, on the whole, less vice than 
virtue inthe world,’ that ‘we are what 
God created us.’ 


“ The first of these is a privilege which 
we possess in common with the wildest 
and most ferecious ammals ;* and that the 
progress of vice is, i maturer manhood, 
gradual, may be accounted for from very 
different causes than 2 natural ‘preference 
of virtue. 


“It will be recollected, that from our 
earliest years, we have all been in a state 
of severe and unceasing discipline; that, 
even with those who have been most in- 
duleed in their youth and infaney, the habit 


of obedience to form and the restraint of 


natural inclination has been induced to a 
degree, which, in the case of no other ani- 
mal but man, is practised or practicable ; 





eee 


* « Petr, Martyr. Loc. Comm. cl. il. c. 1. 
§ 9. ‘Neque Augustinus per concupis- 
centiam intellexit actionem cupiendi: sed 
habilitatem, pronitatem et ingenium pro- 
clive ad malefaciendum. Quevitia in pueris 
non semper agnoscuntur, nisi quatenus se 
per etatem produnt. Sic enim in profun- 
dis tenebris, inter videntem et cecum nilil 
est discriminis; at cum primum aut pro- 
jertur lumen aut dies adest, facile depre- 
henditur vitium ceci. Lupus antequam 
adolescat, ingenium suum et rapacitatem 
non declarat. Scorpius non semper pungit, 
semper tamen gerit stimulum quo pungat, 
serpens dum per hyemem torpet frigore, 
tuto tractatur, non quod vencnum nou ha- 
seat, sed quod illud effundere non potest.” 
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that the control of his passions, in a grea- 
ter or less degree, is taug’t, for their own 
euse and safety, to every child by his pa- 
rents, and is enforced in every youth by 
the strong arm of public opinion and pub. 
lic authority From these restraints eman- 
cipation cannot be instantaneous; and so 
long as any vestige of such chains conti- 
nues, the recollection of past or the fear 
of future punishment must necessarily 
embitter the guilty draught, aud strew 
with thorns the bed of sensual pleasure. 
The chained lion who has torn a passen- 
ger may tremble lest his keeper should 
return while he devours his surreptitious 
booty ; but will any doubt that the taste 
ot blood is sweet to him? Let them try 
the experiment, and restore him to his 
savage freedom !” pp. 344—346. 


We lament our limits will not 
allow us to. add any further extracts 
from a train of observations, at once 
striking and eloquent, and most 
highly useful, offered in proof & why 
the objects of worldly prudence are 
more casily, and therefore more 
steadily, pursued by our natural 
powers, than those which Christiani- 
ty offers.”’—The comparison which 
occurs in pp. 355 et seq. between 
the partial and measured restraints 
of worldly virtue, with those enjoin- 
ed in the true Christian, is most for- 
Cible ; and those versons will have 
no scruple in subscribing, we are per- 
suaded, to Mr. Heber’s doctrine, of 
the necessity of Divine influence, 
whose view of the Christian charac- 
ter, like his, embraces 


‘* The free-will offering of ourselves, the 
subjugation of our entire affections and 
propensities ; the confinement of those 
thoughts whose wanderings are open to 
the eyes of Him who reads the soul; the 
government of those winged words over 
which the angel of vengeance watches ; 
a devotion consistent and uniform; a faith 
which faileth not ; a love which thinketh 
no evil; a courage which can support the 
contempt of man, and which can dare to 
forgive those injuries which to endure is 
agony: these are the daily struggles to 
which the Christian soldier is liable, and 
this the steep and ‘thorny path which only 
leads to glory !” pp, 357, 358. 
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594 Review of Heber’s 
In the Sixth Lecture, Mr. Heber 
stili keeps us in suspense as to the 
rea] nature of those blessings em- 
braced in the promise, to Christians, 
of the Holy Ghost the Comforter. 
He intimates, however, that they are 
got the ordinary gifts and aids of 
that blessed Spirit, however neccs. 
sary these may be, however com- 
jortable to the human heart. His 
reasoning is, that the peculiar office 
of the Comforter ts that of informa- 
tion, of revelation. ‘He siall lead 
you intoall truth.’ “ He shall shew 
you things to come,’ &c. Now the 
ordinary office of the Holy Spirit 1s 
directly contrary to this. It is to 
act only on informations, on re vela- 
tions already received. & By itself 
it teaches nothing—though without 
its aid all human doctrine is vain.” 
Nav, * itis no less inaccurate to sup- 
pose that Ip the ordinary course of 
things we receive a new idea from 
the grace of God, than it would be 
to maintain that all our knowledge 1s 
derived from the lamp which lights 
our study.” But further, if the gift 
of the Comforter mean the ordinary 
aids of the Holy Spirit, we have this 
further lemma: To whom is that 
gift “accorded?” By the terms of 
the promise, only to those who are, 
cither in reality or at least in pro- 
fession, disciples of Christ. A ques- 
tion then arises equally difficult, 
whether to Calvinist or Arminian, to 
elude or to satisfy: “ By what means 
are men enabied to decome members 
of the body of Christ?” in other 
words, *‘to believe ?”? by grace ? 
That, namely grace, upon the sup- 
position of its being the gift of the 
Comlorter, is only ‘ accorded” to 
believers ; and, therefore, either a 
man muy first belicve without grace 
at ali, or else a vicivus circle of ar- 
eument occurs, making faith the 
cause of grace, and yet grace the 
cause of faith. To avoid this, but 
two expedients remain: either that 
of supposing, with the Calvinist, ir- 
resistible grace granted only to the 
elect; or, with Clagitt and others, 
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ordinary grace vouchsafed to all, 
exclusively in and by the preaching 
of the Gospel. ‘The doctrine of irre. 
sistible grace Mr, Heber perempto- 
rily repels, on the score of punish. 
ment having been threatened to 
disebedience, which in this case 
would be to “ punish the reprobate 
for rejecting what they have no pow- 
er toaccept.”’> And the milder ex- 
pedient of universal grace but con- 
fined to the times and preaching of 
the Gospel, he rejects on the ground 
of the ancient Jews having been also 
possessed of this grant, and even the 
heathen themselves, in common with 
the preafile of God of all ages. 

We have given this train of rea- 
soning all the force and clearness we 
have been abie to doin a short com- 
pass : and before we offer any obser- 
vations upon it, we feel it a duty we 
owe to our readcrs and to the cause 
of our common Christianity to attend 
Mr. Heber, for a few moments, with 
our most serious consideration upon 
the last position; we mean, the uni- 
versality of the gift of Divine grace 
to the heathen world, which employs 
his able pen through the remaining 
part of this lecture. 

The points on which Mr. Heber 
properly rests this Important argu. 
ment are three :—First, that the hea- 
then had information sufficient to af. 
ford ground for the operation of the 
Holy Spirit in the production of faith. 
Secondly, that instances of virtue, in 
point of fact, occurred amongst them, 
such as nothing but the Spirit of God 
could reasonably be suppused to have 
produced. Thirdly, that the great 
object of faith necessary to convey 
acceptance to the believer—viz, a 
Medistor—found a sufficient substi- 
tute in certain symbols of expiation, 
though ill-understood * till the Seed 
should come.” ‘The first of these 
points he establishes by the memora- 
ble concessions of the great Apostle 
himself, Acts xvii. 23, 24. Rom. 1. 
19—25,. T’rom whence Mr. Hebcr 
argues, that the heathen enjoyed 
such a glimpse of the true God, his 
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nainre, and his attributes, as at no 
time to be entirely deprived of that 
saying knowledge which ts the neces- 
sary round: work of internal grace 5 
and the apparent and shining virtucs 
of many among their number are an 

rgument that such grace was some- 
times not Gented them.” pp, 403, 
404. This lust, which is his second 
polit, lie does not so much labour to 
establish, because standing as if ex 
cofisso to the Classical reader, as he 
does to illustrate it by shewing that 
the heathens themselves believed all 
their virtues to come from God, and 
to onviate St. Austin’s objections to 
the purity of their motives, by shew- 
ing them to perform in many cases 
the most disinterested parts of virtue, 
and even, as one might say, toact ive 
the zlury of God, or at least with a 
view to his favour at atime of future 
reiribudon. The third point is made 
out by a general allusion to 


“the prayers and sacrifices of antiquity 
Institutions these, however obscured by 
superstiiious pollution or misdirected to 
false and foul divinities, whica intimate, 
nevertheless, in their very essence and ne- 
Gessary elements, a sense of guilt, a desire 
of expiation, a coufidenee im that mercy 
whase evert: nSRING gates are opento receive 
tne penitent.” p. 411. 


We add not an allusion to the 
identity of the name Jove with Jeho- 
vali, as spoken of by Cudworth, and 
as referred to by Pope, in his cele- 
brated Universal Prayer. 

Now this full exposition of “the 
case of the heathen,” the fullest and 
we will say the boldest we have yet 
read, might indeed be met by the 
single and truly wise sentence of 
South, when the same question hap- 
pened to cross his path as to the col- 
lation of grace on the heathen world 
fora reward to sincerity. “If any 
one should here say, Were there 
then none living up to these mea- 
sures of sincerity among the hea- 
then? And if there were, did the 
Christ. Obsery. No. 177. 
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‘ 


goodness of God afford such persons 
knowledge enough to save them? 
My answer is according to that of 
Paul, I judge not those that are 
without the church: they stand or 
fall to their own Master: [ have 
nothing to say of them. Secret 
things belong to God: it becomes 
us to be thankful to God, and chari- 
table to man.’ Vol. 1. Serm. vi. Our 
single wish beyond the effect of this 
One quotation isto make it appear, 
at least, on how slippery a foundation 
the whole of Mr, Heber’s reasoning, 
however ingenious and scholarlike 
it may be, ultimately rests ; and then 
to leave the question altogether 
where, in our humble opinion, God 
has himself left it in his own word. 
That Certain intimations of the be- 
ing and attributes of God are ex- 
pressly said by St. Paul, to have 
been given to the heathen, cannot at 
all be denied: “so that they are 
without excuse, because when they 
knew God they giorified him not as 
God, neither were thankful. ” This 
being “ without excuse” certainly al- 
so seems to imply that some power 
rested with them to have acted a dif- 
ferent part. Thus much for Mr. 
Heber’s first point. Nor is it to be 
denied, as to the second point, that 
in the chapter following the one con- 
taining this passage, another occurs, 
hinting “that the Gentiles which 
have not the law, do dy nature* the 


* A remarkable illustration of the word 
guce, by nature, occurs in a quotation from 


Plato by Cudworth, in b. 3 speaking of 


some Atheists, ‘oc un vouiSsos Sess stves TO 
raperaty, noc DYSEL wpsczpiverse dinates 
iTSVTEC TS YhyvovTes TES KAMEC, KOI THY 
Suryeprivery tay adixtay, “sT# Tas TormeuTag 
press mporievTas wperlesv, x. T. A. &. € IM 
short, “who without believing in God at 
all, ‘do 4y nature the things contained in 
the law.?” We would not determine how 
far natural virtue extends as distinct from 
divine : but we believe it would be difficult 
to make out the atheistical philosophers to 
have been the worst of the sort, or that the 
others were at all bettered by their faith. 
4K 
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things contained in the law be- 
ing a law to themselves, kc.” Here, 
however, we begin to be at a loss for 
the principle of Divine grace, said by 
Mr. Heber to have produced this ef- 
fect. And itis much to be noted, 
that the whole of the Apostle’s rea- 
sonisg. in these two first chapters of 
the Romans, goes on the ground of 
the Gentiles not having so far kept 
by nature the /uw of nature, as to ac- 
guit them inthe sightof God. On 
the contrary, they are described as 
having become depravedin principle, 
and most abominable tn practice. 
We cannot teil where to iook even 
for a prebable maintenance of his 
third point, which would almost erect 
ino * beings neither evil nor Ima- 
ginary”’ the * birds and four-footed 
beasts and creeping things,’ into 
which the Apostle says they had 
“ changed the incorruptible God.” 
And if he pleads, that in the offerings 
made either cfor fo these brute re- 
presentations of Deity, some faint 
glimpse was attained of the covenant 
of faith, or some vay of bope darted 
from their fires kindling the soul to 
a confidence in pardcning mercy, we 
hear again the Apostle speak: ‘at 
that time ye were without Christ, 
being aliens from the commonwealth 
of Israel, and strangers from the 
covenant of promise ; having no hope 
and without God in the’ world.” 
A©OECI # ta xeruw. Enphes. il. 12. 
Distressing as these considerations 
are which we unfeignedly suggest 
only under the force put upon us by 
Mr. Heber. we earnestly wish we 
could even find the relief he does in 
contemplating the nature of the very 
virtues themselves to which he al- 
ludes, or the strength of the faith 
such as it is on which he builds. 
Cicero, the very flower of ancient 
piilosophy, singularly enough Mr, 
Heber shews to be “ unfortunarely 
tainted with the atheism of Epicurus ; 
and in the midst of contradictions and 
inconsistences, a question perhaps 
ivises as to the faith of the great 








moralist himself.” We think a very 
slight acquaintance with the “ inte}, 
Jectual’?? Cudworth will prove to ys 
his doubts of the strength of faith, on 
certain fundamental and necessury 
articles of the commonest religious 
credence even in the seraphic Plato,* 
and the irrefragable Stagirite.7 Their 
personal morality is but too well 
known. And even the boasted mora- 
lity of the Stoic schooi—can we com- 
pare it for a single moment with that 
learned at the foot of the Cross, or 
from the sweet influences of the 
Christian Comforter, under whatever 
shape? lt is surely, and most notori- 
ously, the very Opposite in principle 
as well us inconceivably inferior in 
degree, The foundation of most 
heathen morality we cannot but cen- 
sider as deeply laid in the natural 
pride and self-sufficiency of the hu- 
man heart. We feel for the disgrace 
of our common nature, as we are 
compelled by truth to muke the ob- 
servation; and we willingly shelter 
ourselves under the authority of the 
admirable writer already quoted more 
than once; who, in his dissertation 
«De Phiiosophia Grecorum Vito 
Affectuum corrupta,” grounds his 
argument on the absence of that 
first of ali duties belonging to a sin- 
ful creature, refentance, from the 
heathen code 6" Hirov flreccavl; 
cuyyvats tog wow delictis farce, ut Li- 
ertius inducit Bicnem, philosophum 
A@EON ; guem unum, fiost vitam impic 
actum, resifiuisse legi ; sive ut publi. 
canum Christus orantem fingit, ‘0 
Deus, sis mihi prrofiitius freccatori ? 
Quid magis contrarium est illi fastui 
Stetco, quo se predicabant Ocisg divt- 
708. sUi Ipsius dominos, VLA OTYT HS 
aBreseig te. nescios Deo cedere aut 
homini, quam se Deo submittere, 
&e a: 

But, for fear of tiring the reader, 
we could ourselves allege a singular 
passage from Sencca’s Epistles, in 
which the loftiest ebullition of human 


*C.4. sub initio, + C. 1, sub fine. 
+ Vitringa, Lib. iii, cap. 13. 
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pride perhaps ever witnessed, is im- 
mediately accompanied by a specious 
cknowiedement of Divine inspiro- 
and be who couid pronounce 
sine Deo mens bona est,” 
almost in the same breath declaren, 
é Saptens tum a2quo anlmoomnia 
cummin? guam Jupiter; et hoc 
gC MALS SUSPECELy quod Jupiter uu ilfis 
now eel saplens non vult.” See 
much more to the same point, in his 
Ixxiti. We intentionally di- 
rect Mr. Heber’s attention to this 
writer, because recommended by 
him, ond,in some reapeetts justly, 
even to the Christian reader, both 
for profit and pleasure. Levu, we 
believe, ranks him amongst Christian 
writers ; at least some question: of 
this sort has been entertained. But 
suicly Mr. Heber does not forget the 
suictures of the great Erasmus on 
the mocal character of some of this 
specious philosopher’s writings. And 
we should willingly leave this whdie 
subject of Divine Grace, as «pparent 
in the heathen virtues, with one or 
two queries for our author’s mature 
consideration. How came Seneca, 
with every opportunity for instruc 
tion in the principles of the Gospel, 
though, perhaps, not as Jerom sup- 
poses actually a correspondent, as he 
Wasa contemporary of St. Paul, never 
to huve received or professed Chiris- 
tianity £ How is it that the philoso- 
phers have always been the great op- 
posers of the Christian faith, even 
when confronted, as by St. Paul, with 
their own ?—Did Mr. Heber ever 
vitvess the effect or the success of 
an argument in favour of Christiani- 
ty, with a learned, and even apparent- 
ly 4 candid,and moral heathen, placed 
in the full blaze of gospel light, and 
Such an one as if born a writer in dis- 
tant and darker ages, would have been 
‘mmediately pronounced a fit and rea- 
cy recipient for gospel truth? We 
dismiss the subject with pained feel- 
ings. Our utmost desire is to sus- 
pend our judgment in a case, which, 
As it appears to us,* the Almighty 
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tion ; 
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iunistie 
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Judge has designedly hid from our 
eyes. We shouid indeed be most 
happy, with Mr. Heber, to make out 
such a case of real virtue in the hea- 
then worid—tlet it be that of Socrates 
—as to say this one Is given us to 
forbid us to despair of any; and so to 
warrant the application of St. Aus- 
tin’s saying respecting the faith of 
Job, “ Divinitus autem provisum 
fuisse non dubito, ut ex hoc uno sci- 
remus, euam per allas gentes esse 
potuisse, qui secundum Deum vixe- 
runt, eique placuerunt, pertine nies 
ad spiritualem Hicrusalem.”’ Ciy. 
Dei. xvilil. 47. Atthe sanie time we 
forget not even his supposition in 
this place, that to such a person the 
faith of the one Mediator musi have 
been miraculousiy revealed. We 
forget not the sense which almost 
all antiquity requires us to put on 
our Eighteenth Articte,* potwith- 
standing the glosses of some modern 
commentators. And, on the whole, 
we can but desire humbly to await 
the ereat disclosure of Almighty pur- 
poses which is still future, and, in 
the mean time, to recommiend to all, 
the wise and practical conclusion of 
our author. 

* An equality of gifts or graces is no 
where to be found in the analogy of pature 
or religion ; nor is it any imputation on the 
justice or mercy of God, that, where enough 


is given to all, he offers more to some than 
others. But itis the duty of the favoured 





* «<The name of Jesus Christ, whereby 
we must be saved,” is, we believe, uniform. 
ly understood, by all ancient and approved 
writers, to mean “the faith of Jesus 
Christ ;” and generally, we presume, their 
charities were exceedingly confined in 
this respect. Tertullian’s expression of 
the ‘ testimonium anime naturaliter 
Christiane,” was, wndeed, remarkable, but 
not equal to Mr. Heber’s alleged spiritu- 
al grant to the heathen world. Jusim also 
seems to have departed from the catholic 
judgment in supposing ther salvation pos- 
sible! See Dupin. Eccles. Hist Vol, I. 
“Let us be thankful to God, and charita- 
ble io men,” but not wise above what is 
written, 
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part to remedy this seeming pariiality, and 
to remember, that the moie advantages 
have fallen to their share, the more clearly 
are they marked out by the Common Pa- 
rent as instruments of dispersion and dis- 
tribution. The rich must feed the hungry, 
the seeing must conduct the blind ; the 
Christian must join his efforts with the 
church towards the illumination of heathen 
darkness.” p. 429. 


This passage occurs in Mr. He- 
ber’s inadequate attempt to answer 
the great difficulty in his system, 
viz. “ Where zs the necessity of faith 
in Christ, if 20 necessary to salva- 
tion ?” ‘Uhis we pass, and, with much 
more regret, his very able exposi- 
tion of the doctrine of the sacra- 
ments, wherein he proves them not 
universally, but only generally, ne- 
cessary to salvation—not absolute, 
but conditional, vehicles of grace— 
and to be considered so far only dif- 
ferent from prayer, as the langusge 
of symbol differs from that of the 
lips, and both only differing from 
sacrifice as a vocal offering may do 
from a@ silent entreaiy. What otber 
matter for remark may have occurred, 
must be reserved for our discussion 
of the last point, which we reluctant- 
ly enter upon, in 

The Seventh Lecture. Here we 
have at length unfoided Mr. Heber’s 
“ Doctrine of Grace ;” in which, 
spurning all mesner or elder guides, 
he acknowledges himself mainly a 
pupil of the mighty Warburton, and 
discloses his views of the real opera- 
tions of the Holy Ghost, the Comfor- 
ter, in a passage which we hasten to 
lay before our readers. We need 
only preface it by saying, that Mr, 
Heber considers the great doctrine 
of redemption, as not unfolded dur- 
ing the life-time of our Lord; that 
He was “the Object, not the teach- 
er, cf the Christian faith 3’? and that 
“ He left to the subsequent doctrine 
and illumination of the Paraclete, to 
record and explain those awful dis- 
pensations whereby le triumphed 
over death and hell.” p. 459. After 


this, he proceeds in the following 
bold and decisive strain :— 


‘The Holy Ghost, then, as I have al. 
ready had occasion to observe, was the 
Hierophant of the Christian mysteries; the 
Dispenser of that universal pardon which 
the Son had purchased with his blood - 
the Herald to mankind, by the means 
of his Prophets and Apostles, of that 
better covenant of grace which should 
supersede, in after ages, the fleshly ordi. 
nances of Sinai. 


** But that such a discovery was, to the 
followers of our Lord, sufficient both of 
comfort and compensation for his depar- 
ture from the world, is apparent from the 
importance of the communication itself, 
No less than of the practical results and i}. 
lustrious hopes to which their eyes were 
thenceforward opened. They no more 
looked forward with mistaken and painful 
anxiety to the restitution of a national 
greatness which their countrymen were 
unfit alike to maintain or to enjoy. No 
more did they contemplate their Masier as 
the sovereign of a great, indeed, but not an 
unbounded empire. ‘Vhey beheld him sea- 
ted on the throne of Omnipotence itself, 
confining in his invincible grasp the keys of 
death and of hell ; and worshipped by all 
the counUless multitude of those whom his 
blood had ransomed from the grave, 
Themselves they found released from a 
yoke which neither ‘they nor their fathers 
had been able to endure ;’ translated trom 
the elementary bondage of ceremonies and 
sacrifices to the glorious liberty of God; 
no longer servants but sons. 


“The Gentile was not now excluded 
from the more perfect knowledge and 
nearer favour of the common parent of 
mankind : the Jew was no more the mem- 
ber of a small and unpopular community, 
divided from the great family of earth by 
exclusive and, in their effect at least, in- 
vidious privileges. The tabernacle of 
adoption, like the canopy of heaven, over- 
shadowed all the children of Jehovah ; and 
the nations of the east and the west were 
gathered in peace together under the 
wings of the Christian Dove! 


«Can any wonder that, by their admis- 
sion to these glorious prespects, the very 
temper of the Apostles’ souls was chan- 
ged? that they, thenceforth, no more 
shrunk back in terror from the fulfilment 
of their arduous ministry, no more lamented 
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their departed Lord; no more shut their 
dovrs in selfish timidity from the notice or 
displeasure of their countrymen ? that they, 
from that moment, rejoiced under afflic- 
tien, and glorified God that ‘they were 
¢ ated worthy to suffer shame in the 
cause of Christ ? 


«Asa comfort, then, and compensation 

fHicted followers of Jesus, the dis- 

covery of that new and better covenant, 

which was revealed by cnspiration of the 

Hoiy Ghost, was amply sufficient to enutle 

tha ul bh ‘ssed person to the name of Para- 
> pp 465—4067. ' 


tothe a 


Hsving further traced this “ dis- 
covery” from the great Discoverer 
or’ Paraclete,”’ Into the minds of his 
inspired Apostles, from thence to 
their ips, and finally to their pens, 
Mr. — again advances his opi- 
nien, in p. 476. 


«As whatever either of knowledge or 
consolation we now enjoy, we enjoy 
through the written word of God alone, it 
is incumbent on us to shew that our pos- 
session of the Scriptures of the New Tes- 
tament is a comfort sufficiently great, a 
guidance sufficiently infallible, to corres. 
pond with the essential features of that 
benefit foretold by our Lord; as the Dis- 
penser of which it behoved the Spirit of 
God to be, in every age of the duration of 
the Christian church, its Governor, its Ad- 
yocate, ils Teaclier, and its Cot nforter.” 


And once more in p. 485. 


It follows that the Holy Ghost as ac- 
curately fulfilled the engagement of Christ 
as the Patron and Governor of Christians, 
by the writings of the inspired person (St. 
Paul,) when absent, as by bis actual pre- 
sence and preaching.” 


And the grant of these writings, 
with their assured perpetuity in the 
Christian church, Mr. Heber con. 
siders as the intended and exact ful- 
filment of the Divine promise of 
Christ: “If I go not away, the Com- 
forter will not come unto you; but 
if I depart, I will send him unto you.” 

We are confident in baving given 
to our readers the whole of this our 
author’s hypothesis in the above quo- 
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tations, as far as we ourselves under- 
stand it; but volumes would scarce- 
ly suffice to describe all the feelings 
and suggestions which, perhaps, it 
may naturally be expected to awaken 
in our minds. In the first place, we 
must throw a little blame on Mr. 
Heber’s redundant and decorated 
syle, which often gives to his clear- 
est ideas the same air with his most 
obscure ones, if we should, in our 
subseque:t few remarks, be found to 
have misunderstood his real meaiing. 
Bui, in the next place. we must 
be permitted to ask Mr. Heber what 
he means, after all, to say is “the 
Comilorter,” or “the Paraciete ?” Is 
it the doctrine of redemption unfold- 
ed in the New Testament? Is it the 
New Testament itself containing it ? 
Is it the Aposties, who composed the 
New Testament? Is it, finally, the 
Spirit of Inspiration himself, who 
dictated it? ‘fo our minds insupera. 
ble difficulties rise against Mr. He- 
ber’s theory, from an affirmative an- 
swer to any one ofthese queries; 
and we are sure he has far too clear 
an understanding to induce us to 
think he means to embrace the 
whole four together, in his definition 
of “the Paraclete.” If this awful, 
yet comfortable word, is synonimo us 
with the “ Doctrine of Redemption,” 
which, we must own, seems to us to 
be the leading bias of our author’s 
mind, only try the effect of substitut- 
ing the words, orthe idca,in our Lord’s 
discourses, for his own expressive 
appellative “the Comforter.” When 
the Doctrine of Redemption is come, 
that will lead you into ail truth, &c, 
We have here truth leading us into 
itself, and a docirine teaching, in- 
steac of, as usual, being taught; in 
short, an absolute confusion of the 
very elements of reasoning ; and, to 
use Mr. Heber’s own expression on 
a like occasion, the Paraclete made 
nothing but “an abstract term for 
those Divine truths which are em- 
bodied in the ew TZestament.’’ p 
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164. Suppose, then, the New Testa- 
mecntto be the Paraclete! This is tru- 
ly a vehicle for truth, an infallible 
teucher—but of what kind ? a fierson ? 
And, if not, how does it accord with 
the thrice repeated and valuable rea- 
sonings of the author himself, with 
respect tothe fersonality of this very 
being. “When He, EKEINOS, the 
Spirit of truth is come, &c.”’ But 
is this blessed Visiter the inspired 
Apostle himself, who composed the 
volume?! St. Peter might vive us 
some colour even for this supposi- 
tion; ‘“ Moreover I will endeavour 
that ye may be able, after my deccase, 
to bave these things always in re- 
membrance.” @2 Pet.i. 15. 

But then what becomes of the di. 
vintty, as wellas personality, of the 
promised Paraclete? By hard neces- 
sity, then, though, as we should have 
thought, by a process easy to Mr. 
Heber’s mind, we are driven to our 
last alternative, that “the Comforter, 
er the Paraclete, is THE HOLY 
GHOST, whom the Father will 
send in Christ’s name.” 

We are then now just where we 
set out; where, perhaps, Mr. He. 
ber will tell us he wishes us to be ; 
und it may be he will add some re- 
proaches for our having charged him 
unjustly with what he never intended 
to say, or at least with confounding 
what be has not confounded, the 
commonest categories of the logician, 
Quid, Quo, A quo, Per quid, &e. 
It, however, we have misrepresented 
him thus far, we will undertake to 
say it has been in common with 
every reader he has ever had; and 
this will best appear by now Inquir- 
ing what effect this simple position, 
Which is the last of the four, that “the 
Comforter is THE HOLY GHOST,” 
has upon all Mr. Hever’s theories. 

if the Comforter be the Holy 
Ghost, the promise of our Lord is 
quite clear, “ He shall abide with 

you for ever.’”? What then becomes 


of an hypothesis, which says, ‘* He 
shall not abide with you for ever ; 
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but after he has conveyed certain 
truths to his immediate servants, 
they shall remain, or their writings 
after them, for ever, as a standing 
explanation of my words, and a suf. 
ficient substitute for the Comforter 
himself.” Surely, if Mr. Heber had 
met with this paraphrase In a Socini- 
an comment, it would not have fail. 
ed of its merited castigation from 
his orthodox and spirited pen. Might 
it not be «firmed, that it was to in. 
volve the Divine Teacher himself in 
the charge of equivocation ? And 
what would in this case be the face ? 
The fact would be what Clagnt, with 
the Socinians, bas asserted, and Mp, 
Heber as pointedly repelled, viz. that 
the zmmediate gilts of the Paraclete 
did cease with the Apostles, and no- 
thing remained, but what It is ob- 
vious to ail did remain, the writings 
these persons left behind them, 
From this statement it is also quite 
clear, contrary again to Mr. Hebev’s 
direct and deliberate opinion, that 
the promise of the Paraclete wore, to 
the Apostles, an entirely different 
aspect from that which regarded all 
future generations ; inasmuch as to 
the Apostles the fresence of the 
Paraclete was to be exclusively con- 
fined ; to their successors was to be 
allowed only the resude of that pre- 
sence, the doc/rine he inspired, which 
we have already seen is not the Pa- 
raclete. 

Sull, however, it may be rejoined, 
if the immediate gilts of the Divine 
Person ceased with the Apostles, 
not so the doctrine which, through 
the intermediate channel of the apos- 
tolical dogmas, has descended to us. 
In plain words, the Paraclete now 
discharges his never-dying office, by 
means of a written, traditionary, and 
no less infallible document, than the 
immediate act of inspiration by which 
he taught the Apostles. In both 
cases, it will be said, the subject- 
matter of the revelation is precisely 
the same; only the Apostles had it, 
as it were, at first hand, from the 
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Spirit by Divine infusion,—we, at 
another hand, by infallible tradition. 
Here the front is a litthe changed, 
but the bate remains the same. 
Did our Lord then mean, when he 
promised the Paraclete, (for we 
wnust recur to our old questicn,) 
did he mean the Paracteie himself, 
or did be mean the doctrine he was 
ty teach? Did he mean an ope- 
ration, OF a person, when he Sal<!, 
« He shall abide with you for ever 2” 
To be at all consistent with himself, 
Mr. Heber must suppose the doc- 
rine, Which is common to us with 
the Apostles, to be the esseitial 
part of the promise; and the pre- 
sence of the Revealer purely cir- 
cumstantial—here to-day, and gone 
to-morrow. And yet itis said, ‘He 
shall abide with you fcr ever.” 

Is this according to the establish- 
ed rules of apeaking ¢ We again do 
not desire to confront whole passages 
from Mr. Heber’s Second and Third 
Lectures, when combating the So- 
cibiups, with his own present mode 
of arguing. We willonly puta sim- 
ple case. Suppose, on entering up- 
on a long and difficult voyage. a most 
skilful pilot has promised to come 
op board, conduct you through every 
possible danger, and “abide” with 
you to the very end of your course,— 
should you think it lain dealing for 
hiw to come aboard indeed, and give 
fuil directions for every part of the 
voyage, and after having deposited a 
compass, and an exact chart of the 
Whole track, suddenly to disappear 
at the heaving of the anchor, and be 
never heard of more? It would be 
vain to suggest the astonishment, not 
to say indignation, of the crew atsuch 
a dereliction. We can only add, 
that such appears to us the very pian 
of Mr. Heber’s proposed interpreta- 
tion of the Suviour’s promise ; and 
“shipwreck” in both cases might be 
equally anticipated. 

But we are mistaken in our case. 
The Pilot is still on board. That is, 
i other words, Mr. Heber will tell 
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us, the Holy Ghost is ever with us. 
He has beautifully told us so in his 
Sixth Lecture. His agency ‘is the 
vital spark by which our naturel 
conscience is sanctified, enabling us 
to choose and to persist in the paths 
of life: and though viewless as the 
wind, and discerned only by its ef- 
fect, it is the principle of our morat 
as the air of our natural health; the 
soul of our soul, and the Schekinal 
of our bodily temple.” p. 379, 

Well, then, where is he, and what 
is he now ? He is not the Paraclete 
‘¢ Jeading us into alltruth,” * teach- 
ing us all things ;” that is dove by 
the written word. The Pilot, in 
short, is on board, but not ae a pilot : 
for that, his chart and bis compass 
are sufficient. He gives general ad. 
vice, but he does not eteer the vessel, 
We see no end of our difficulties. 

The true escape, and the only one 
that occurs to our mind, Is to take 
both Mr. Heber’s and Bishop War- 
burton’s, respectively, separate and 
conilicting concessions, and, joining 
them toyether, to make out from 
either writer or both a rational and a 
Christianscheme. Warburton guard- 
edly saliows “the ordinary influence 
of the Spirit occasionadly to assist ‘he 
faithful ofall ages, though his conscané 
abode and supreme Uburpination is in 
the Sacred Scriptures of the New 
Testament.” Mr. Heber, with in. 
finitely more zeal and fervour, 
strong¢ly asserte the blessed aad 
geracious influences of the Holy 
Spirit, though, as a Paraclete, he 
only acts by having inspired into 
the Apostles the ductrines of the 
same New Testament. Join tho 
whole together, and we have the full 
definition of the promised Parzctete, 
as the Holy Ghost, unceasingly pre- 
sent in the heart of the true behtever, 
and powerfuliy operating on his soul, 
enlizhtening and confirming it dy 
the application of the cutward word, 
“ the doctrine which is according to 
rodjiness,’’ to all the purposes af the 
internal and spiritual life. 
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If Mr. Heber had not exchanged, 


at this critical moment, the mysteri- 


ous and often sublime suggestions of 


the Cabbala for the cold system, and, 
as it standsin the Bishop’s own pages 

invective theology of Warburton; per- 
haps his former lights might have 
taught him a purer and diviner les. 
son from the mystic Schekinah. 
They might have admonished hiw, 
that as the Spirit of Messiah enshrin- 
ed in that secret pavilion was the 
glory of the first or Jewish vempie ; 
so the Holy Spirit, the Paraclete, 
might, by parity of reason, be con- 
sidered the viory of the second or 
Christian building. ‘They might 
have suggested to Mr. Heber’s 
lofiy imagination, that as the ark 
of the covenant was the visibie to- 
ken, or piedge, of the first Divine 
inhabitation, so the sacred Scrip- 
tures are to us as it were the shrine 
in which the frerson of our Schekinah 
sits in true though invisible glory, 
In fine, “the holy Bible would” in 
this view, take the place which our 
imagination, we own, has often as- 
signed it, of an effective emblem of 
the Divine Instructer; and, so tar 
from pledging tous the gésence, would 
seal tous the presence and zimediate 
coeofieraiton of that all-wise Spirit of 
truth who first inspired it ;—not in- 
deed as a Revealer of new truths dis- 
tinct from the letter of the Scriptures; 
but as a Witness, an Advocate, a Pa- 
raclete in behalf of those already re- 
vealed. Mr. Heber’s definituon of 
the word wapaxaycig, In p. 181, though 
verging on the proper one, by no 
means embraces the full, if indeed 
the true, meaning of thet sacred of- 
fice. Pearson has most ably shewn 
us that the true notion of the word is 
neither comfort, nor exactly protec- 
tion, but fratronage and countenance. 
The term aapaxantes, literally advoca- 
tus, implics a triend called in .o give 
the client his countenance in court. 
And the application of the term, as 
far as we can trace it In many ap- 
proved authors, and according to our 
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own judgment, to the case of the Pa. 
racicte, makes him the Advocate for 
Christ to his foliowers, and the Aq. 
vocate for his followers to Christ, 
In the former capacity, he tesuficd 
once to the world by outward Sigis 
and miracles, but now by a continual 
and unceasing lestimos: nv inthe hearts 
of the fuithtul, according tothe tenor 
of the written word; bearing withess, 
to their individual comtort, that this 
is indeed “tie Christ,’ and worthy of 
their own personal acceptation, no 
less than of being venerally proclaim. 
ed the Saviour of sinners. In the 
latter Capacity, he further advocates 
the cause of the Christianto his Mas. 


ter, by “ helping his infirmities,” 
givine permanence to his good re- 
solutions, abd strength and fervour to 


his devotions, * teucbing bim= what 
to pray for as he ought,” and himself 
making intercession” in the heart, 
which he occupies, ** ssvarypeats “cedaarne 
tots. = \WWe need not press upen Mr, 
Heber the immense weight of evi- 
dence, from almost ail the Christian 
Writers ofalmost every age, to be col. 
lected substantially in favour of this 
interpretation of the promise of the 
Paraclete. Norneed we prompt his 
sagacious mind with its own princi- 
ple, so well expressed in p. 87 ; * The 
manner in which the majority of the 
Christian church have, in every Age, 
agreed to understand any expression 
of their Lord, though this agreement 
will be no absolute proof that the in- 
terpretation Is true, yet will it cer. 
tainly go a considerable way to per- 
suade a candid man that it is so.”” 

[t appears to us, that as Warbur- 
ton was misled by his predominant 
love of novelty and parodox, so is Mr. 
Heber, by the much more laudable 
desire of justifying the propriety of 
our Lord’s promise which speaks of 
“another Comforter;” and also of 
rescuing it from the fatal abuse of fa- 


‘natics, who, on the score of that pro- 


mise, lay claim to inspiration and in- 
fallibility. It would take us far too 
much time, and our readers also; 
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after our already lengthened discus- 
sions, to help this labouring argu- 
ment. Suffice it to say, therefore, that 
as to the nowelly ol this grant under 
the New ‘Testament dispensation, 

Mr. Heber has sufficiently proved it 
himself by the novelty of the sudject- 
matter of the Spirits teaching ; but 
nad he not, far sooner would we dis- 
prove the original yrant of the Spirit 
ro the heathen world by the new 
promise made to Christians, than we 
would venture to disprove his fer- 
sonal presence as a Paraciete, to 
Christians, on the ground of any sup- 
nosed prior communications to the 
seathen world. We believe, with St. 
fohn, that ** we have an wnceton from 
the Holy One, and that we know all 
‘hings”? necessary to Salvation, if we 

truc Christians. New truths, 
unrevealed in Scripture, the rational 

lever Claims not. But we are per- 
waded scriptural truth never “rig 
or is approximated to his mind 

‘ruth, that is, as saving truth, ull un- 
‘olded to him by the Holy Ghost the 
Comforter. * No man knoweth the 
Son but the Father, neither knoweth 
any man the Lather but the Son, anc 
he to whom the Son will reveal 
him.’ ** Every man, therefore, that 
hath heard and hath learned of the 
Mather, cometh unto me.” 

We should be still less inclined, 
ven did time permit, to enter with 
Mr. Heber on the subject of “ irre. 

sible grace.” We can only say, 
that we feel no bias produced in our 
minds towards that doctrine by the 
mere recital of the above texts. Such 

a ee will depend on the preconceiv- 
cd notions of every man respecting 
‘he doctrine of election. 

But we must add no more. We 
ue imperiously compelled by our 
limits to omit many observations we 
had still to offer, together with any 
mention at all of the vat een most 
able Lecture, on the Authority and 
Inspiration of the Sacred Canon. We 
had noted for insertion many occa. 
Christ. Observ. No. 177. 


fa) 
‘ 


sional hints and observations, indi- 
cating much profoundness and origi- 
nality of mind, in the course of this 
volume, which we must wholiy pass 
over. Nor can we do more than al- 
lude to the admirable display of a 
truly Christi.n temper which is main- 
tained throughout, joined indeed to 
other apparent qualities of the heart 
which we must say, 1p our estimation, 
especially on such subjects, are be- 
youd ull possible accomplishments of 
the head Defects, eon the other hand, 
at least appearing to us as such, it 
has been our painful task, perhaps 
too freely, already to notice. And 
we shall therefore only repeat our 
observation on Mr. Heber’s style, 
that it Is too aes i and is encume 
bered with a multitude of circum. 
locutory expressions, fizures, and 
Classical allusions. Much there is of 
this kind that might be cut off, and 
much that might be added of agraver 
nature, should the work ever come to 
a second edition: but we are persuad- 
ed, considering the superficial taste 
of the age, that Mr. Heber contem- 
plated but one when he coniposed 
this weighty volume. 

In fine, and to return to a more 
important subject than style, what 
ever of questionable doctrine we have 
detected in this volume, particularly 
on the subject we have last hae 
we attribute mainly, not to Mr. Ie- 
ber individually, but to the fault of the 
ave. The great object, we are sorry 
to say, ofa very large class in the 
church, as well us out of it, is to re- 
duce to absolute insienificance the 
doctrine of Divine grace. There 1s 
a strong leaven of Pi aganism, result- 
ing roto whatever cause (it matters 
not,) but working in the mass of theo- 
lori cal study at thi@ time, which cane 
not be too pointedly resisted ‘The 
tendency of a multitude of writers, 
even esteemed orthodox, for many 
years past, has been to reduce the 
Christian system to a pagan standard 
of morality and feeling ; and to pre- 

44, 
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sent the follower of Christ to the 
world as nothing more than Socrates 
or Seneca, except with more correct 
information. Jteligion has been con- 
sidered the same whether in the 
academy, the church, or the mosque : 
and every distinctive mark of the 
humbie believer in Jesus, and pupil 
of the Divine Spirit, has been put to 
flieht with contempt, before the lofty 
pretensions of a more diffusive creed. 
By some, our natural powers have not 
failed to be brought forth again into 
notice and esteem, after the obscurity 
into which they had been driven when 
under the patronage of Pelagius. 
And where, througin shame, this has 
not been attempted, another attempt 
has been made to.set up a certain 
pervading and universal energy of 
the Divine Spirit which has alike in 
all obviated the evil effects of the 
fall, restored men to the use of their 
free will, and placed them all alike, 
whether Heathen or Christian, Jew 
or Mahomedun, 


On even ground against their mortal foe. 


Hence arises the almost entire in- 
difference, if not opposition, of a very 
large class of Christians, so called, to 
the cause of Christian Missions. If 
the heathen haveamply sufficient now 
to save them, it !s 7rresistib/y argued, 
why send them out more light, at so 
many risks abroad, and to the encour. 


agement of enthusiasm at home ? 


Hence we reach at the very zero of 
Christian fervour: and every desire 
after the inspiration of devout feeling, 
beyond what might be {elt by a fious 
heathen, is treated as distraction.* 
The immediate presence of God the 
lfoly Ghost, the Comforter, is heard 
of in the services of our church, but 
aften no where cise. Our sermons 
take the tone of calm and dispassion- 
ate inquiry; and myriads embrace 
nothing but reasoning to employ our 
minds, and precepts to restrain our 
hands. Hence such writers as Hall 

* Far, very far, be it from us to include 
Mr. Heber in this description, 
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and Beveridge, cven as South and 
Gloucester Ridley, who realize and 
embody the Christtan system, and 
fence it off from the profane intrusion 
of natural ethics and proud philoso. 
phy, are not often read. A Howe and 
an Owen are contentedly given over 
to the Dissenters, and the latter even 
consigned to the rubbish of the book. 
sellers’ shops, by the flippant scholar. 
ship of a Stebbing.* Hence Clag. 
mitt, with ail his heterodoxies, js 
quoted as a text book, Clarke recom. 
mended as a model of preaching; 
and a multitude of others, less re. 
spectable than either, and far below 
Seneca in many valuable acquisitions 
of head and heart, are made the idols 
of the day. 

But the worst effect, though im- 
plied in the others, remains untold, 
The Christian system itself is un- 
known, being absolutely swallowed 
up and lost in this vagrant creed. 
The ‘* work of the Spirit,’ from be- 
ing little spoken of, and, when it is, 
being identified with pagan inspira- 
tion, finds really no place in some 
books (for we mean our observations 
to apply only to a particular class) of 
modern theology. We believe that 
a treatise on the Spirit would in for- 
mer times have begun almost pre- 
cisely where Mr. Heber’s has ter- 
minated. So, it appears to us, does 
Owen’s work on the Spirit: and ex- 
cept the whole of that immortal work 
---immortal it will be in spite of all 
its redundancies and even its errors— 
is an entire figment of an enthusiastic 
brain, we must suspect something 
very much amiss in that system which 
scarcely glances at its diversified an¢ 
evidently most important contents. 
Even the concluding part of Pearson’s 
invaluable Exposition of this article 
of our Creed will go for little, where 
all the substantial parts of the ‘ Spi- 
rit’s’”? work are, by an indiscriml- 

nate and delusive charity, yielded 
alike to all: and if regeneration 15 


* See Stebbing’s Abridgment of C laggit; 
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complete at baptism, and sancti- 
fication attainable in the schools 
of philosophy, what need of any 
large dissertation on that text, _ But 
ye are washed, ye are sanctified, 
ve are justified in the name (2. e. 
faith) of the Lord Jesus, and by the 
Spirit of our God 6 

The alleged motive for this por- 
rentous deficiency we know well 
enough to be a desire to discourage 
she dangerous excesses of fanati- 
cism. Real fanatics we desire as 
much to discountenance, by all pro- 
per means, as their warmest Oppo- 
nents. They are the disgrace of our 
common Christianity, and ‘“over- 
throw the faith of many.’? But we are 
persuaded that no rational advocate 
of “pure and undefiled religion” will 
desire to compromise one truth to 
eet rid of a thousand errors, even if 
he could thus get rid of them. And 
cherefore the question must still re- 
main; Are the omissions, the style 
of doctrine here complained of, con- 
sistent with “the truth of the Gos- 
pel,’ ornot? Is it nota “reserved- 
ness” justly complained of by Hor- 
bery, when treating “on the grace of 
the Spirit,’ in certain writers of great 
note? “Jf the doctrine can be de- 
fended,” he adds, “it ought; if not, 
let it be given up.” Is it not, in 
‘ruth, retracing our steps back te 
heathenism ; and this for heathen- 
ism’s sake, and in obedience to * the 
carnal mind, which is enmity against 
God???) With spiritual influences 
stands or falls the cause of a spiritual 
religion. And once get rid of a spi- 
ritual religion, and “the carnal mind” 
is then persuaded that its wonted in- 
dulgences may return cf course ; and 
thata few external observances, * the 
cock to Esculapius,’’ will satisfy the 
demands of a heart-searching God. 
Vain hope ! and one which we are 
persuaded, and wish to be distinctly 
understood to believe, is most abhor- 
rent from the elevated soul of Mr. 
Heber. We speak but of the fault 
ofthe age. Besides, if Wesley and 
Whitfield have rendered this fash- 


lonable style so necessary of late, 
what made it necessary before their 
rise? Is it not too clear, that the 
style complained of was not the con- 
sequence but the cause of their al- 
leged excesses? ‘The dead calm 
recedes the hurricane; and it ts ab- 
surd to wish for a second stagnation, 
to do away the tempestuous conse- 
quences of the first. The more the 
doctrines of Divine grace, that dis- 
linguishing feature of the Gospel of 
Christ,—the line of demarcation 
broad and deep which makes its pro- 
fessors “a peculiar people, zealous 
of good works ;”—the more these 
are done away by one class, the more 
they will be insisted on and urged by 
another. They are the vantage- 
ground, of which no sect, even as a 
sect, except the Socinians, will fail 
to know the use: and dreadful will 
be the recoil on any body of men, 
however large and otherwise respec- 
table, who oppose to these living 
principles the dead weight of mere 
forms, or even of mere sacramental 
graces. Would to God that many 
who imitate the Church of Rome, in 
the forms, would follow some at least 
of her most respected members, in 
the spirit, of religion. Next to the 
introduction of pagan principles, 
Without their excuse, into a Chris- 
tian community, may we not justly 
deprecate the adoption of popish doc- 
trines, and that without their deyo- 
tion ? 

The subject is endless; and we 
conclude, therefore, with expressing 
only our most fervent desire, that, so 
far from being deterred by the ex- 
cesses of the age from professing the 
truth, minds enlightened, like Mr 
Heber’s, may see that nothing but true 
devotion can refut@the false, and the 
real gifts of the Sfirit expel and ex- 
tirpate pretended ones. Let the pre- 
sence of “the Eloly Ghost, the Com. 
forter,” be carefully sought by the 
shepherds, and earnestly recommend. 
ed to the prayers of the flock. Let 
these be taught, that “ without Christ 
they cando nothing,” and that © with- 
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out the Spirit of Christ they are none 
of his.’ Let the Spirit be tried, in- 
deed, by its fruits; but let the fruits 
be represented as wholly and solely 
the gift and growth of the Spirit. 
Let the remenerating, sanctilying, 
comforting offices of that Divine 
Agent in the Christian covenant, be 
perpetually dwelt upon, brought for. 
ward with the greatest p: ominence, 
be made the distingurshing privilege 
of Christians, and tne yrand line of 
separation aiso between the true and 
the false prolessor. Let the fervours 
of public minis ration whether in 
prayer, or preaching, or the blessed 
sacraments, be superadded to the 
yehemence of private supplication 
and intercession. Let our Christian 
assemblies, realize something of the 
deyout aspirations and unanimous 


hallelujahs of more favoured perj. 
ods; when the loud Amen rose like 
thunder from the thronged Christian 
assemblies, and every tongue and 
every heart was attuned to strains 
not disdaincd by our own veteran 
church :— 


Come, Hoiy Gxrosr, our souls inspire, 
And hbehten with celestial fire : 
Thou the anointing Spirit art, 

Who dost thy sev’n fold gifts impart 
Thy blessed unction from above 

Is comfort, lite, and five of love. 
Enable with perpetual hght 

Vie dulness of our blinded sight. 
Teach us to know the FATHER, Sox, 
And Thee, of b th, to be but One. 
That through the ages ali along, 
This may be our endless SOE j 
Praise to thy eternal merit, 
FATHER, Son , and Hony Spirit. 


—— a 
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provements, designed for Schools: and a 
fine edition, with a Preface and Appendix, 
exclusively for Private Students. 


In the Press :—A Series of Sermons for 
every Sunday inthe Year, for the Use of 
Families : by the Rev Richard Warner, of 
Bath rue Sermons on the Union of Faith, 
Reason, and Revelation in the Doctrine of 
the Established Chureh of England and 
Ireland ; by the Tion. and Rev. John Tour- 
nour, A M of St. Mary Hall. Oxford ;— 
‘The Season and Time ; or an Exposition of 
the Prophecies, which relate to the two 
Periods of Daniel, subsequent to the 1260 
Years now recently expired ; by the Rev 


W. Ettrick, A M. Author of the Second 
Exodus,—and a new edition of Mr. Har- 
mer’s Observations on varicts Passages of 


he IE 
cc. 


Scripture, with many important Additions 


and Correctiois ; by Adam Clarke, LL.D. 
F.S.A. 


Cambridge —The Norrisian Prize, this 
ye, is adjudge dtoMr.J C Franks, B.A. 
of ‘I ‘rinity College ; subject, Zhe Use and 
Necessity of Revelation. 

A Society is forming at Deal, to be called, 
“The Pisherman’s Friends,” for the pur- 
pose of curing herrings, according to the 
Dutch method, fur home and foreign Con- 


‘sumption. 


The paintings lately removed from Pow: 
derham Castle have been sold by auction, by 
Christie, at very low prices. The large 
picture of the Tribute Money, by Reubens, 
reputed to be worth several thousand 
pounds, fetched but 4801. —At the sale at 
Streatham Park, the collection of portraits, 


by Sir Joshua Reynolds, were disposed of 


at the following prices :~—-Lord Sondes, 80 
guineas; Lord Lyttlegon, 41; Mr. Murphy, 
98; Sir J. Reynolds, 122; Dr. Goldsmith, 
127; SirR. Chamber, 80 ; Garrick, 175; 
Mr. Barretti, 82; Dr. Burney, 20; Burke, 

240; Dr. pa bd 360.—At Mr. Hope’s sale, 
in Cavendish square, being the finest pri- 
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vate collection in Europe, the pictures 
fetched very inconsiderable prices. 


Messrs. Wright and Son, surgeon aurists 

of Bristol, have succeeded in restoring the 
faculty of hearing to several persons born 
totally deaf and dumb. These persons 
having NOW acquired the possession of the 
sense of distinguishing sounds, are daily 
improving in the power of conversing. 
These gentlemen intend to receive a limit- 
ed oumber of persons of respectability 
labouring under these infirmities, into an 
esiablishment in the neighbourhood of that 
pealtiy situation, Clifton. 


Mr. Edward Heard has invented a che- 
mical re-agent, by which he renders salt- 
water capable of washing and cooking. 
Various experiments have been tried with 
it in the Navy, under the direction of the 
Board of Admiralty, with success. If 
adopted, it would promote cleanliness 
among our seamen, the princ:pal requisite 
for the preservation of health; remove 
the leading causes of contagion on ship- 
board from diity garments, beds, and 
bedding; and afiord means to passengers 
of washing weekly if necessary, and of 
lesseung the amount and expenses of 
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Some remarkable cases have lately come 
»the knowledge of medical gentlemen, 
from which it appears, that Magnesia, 
vhen taken in powder, as is commonly 
dene, has remained in the system com- 
bined vith animal mucus, and formed tu- 
mours and concretions of considerable 
Twoinstances of this kind are stated 
by Mr. Brande, in a late Number of the 
J 


LA 9 


urnal oi Science and the Arts. In the 
one Case, a coneretion of magnesia and 
mucus, weighing several pounds, was 
taken out of the intestines after death. In 
the other case, the magnesia was ulti- 
mately evacuated in the state of sand, 
which, on analysis, was found to be the 
subcarbonate of magnesia. A valuable 
improvement in the mode of preparing 
this medicine has been lately made; the 
magnesia being held in a state of perfect 
solution in magnesian water, whereby the 
possible injury or inconvenience of ‘aking 
itin the form of powder is entirely ob- 
viated, 


Sir Everard Home communicated to the 
Royal Society some experiments to ascer- 
tain the mode of action of specific medi- 
eines: they related principally to that sin- 
eular and efficacious remedy, the eau me- 
ef ety) 49 ean reantiate af 
cieinale @ Hussen, A yariety of facte and 
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statements were adduced, to prove that 
these medicines produce their effects by 
entering the blood, and acting directly 
upon the affected parts. Thus, mercury 
requires to be received into the circula- 
tron, before it can act upon the syphilitic 
virus, or remove the primary symptoms, 
of the disease; and the eau medicinate 
mustenter the blood before it can remove 
the gout. Mercury, and the ean d’ Husson, 
are regarded as the only two Known spe- 
cifics; and :t is assumed, that the eau 
medicinale is a vinous infusion of the roots 
Of Colchicum autumnale, or meadow saf- 
fron son (he course of ins Communication, 
Sir Everard throws out some curious hints 
upon the modus operandi of other medi- 
cines; some acting upon the secretions of 


the stomach, and thus indirectly modifving 


the constitution of the blood, while others 
produce their eilects in consequence of 
direct mixtures with that fluid This is 
sometimes the case where we should leas: 
expect it. An infusion of ipecacuanhs 
thrown into a vein excites vomiting ; and 
opium produces drowsiness; and colchicum 
sickens, and, according to Mr. Want, cures 
the gout. 


Mr. Brande has published an extraord: 
nary account of a natural phenomenon in 
the plains of Grobogan, in Java, fifty pales 
or miles N. &. Solo. A party, of which § 
T. Goad, Esq. was one, set off from Solc 
on the 8h of September to examine it 
On approaching the village of Kuhoo, they 
saw, between two trees in a plain, an ap. 
pearance like the surf breaking over rocks 
with a strong spray falling to leeward 
The spot was compictely surrounded by 
huts for the manufacture of salt. Alighr. 
inv, they went to the Bludugs, as the Ja- 
vanese call them; and found them to be on 
an elevated plain of mud, about two miles 
in circumference, in the centre of which 
immense bodies of salt mud were thrown 
up tothe height of from ten to fifieen feet, 
in the forms of large globes, which, burst 
ing, emitted volumes of dense white smok« 
These large globes or bubbles, of whicl, 
there were two, continued throwing up and 
bursting seven or eight times in a minute 
by the watch. At times they throw up 
two or three tons of mud They got to 
leeward of the smoke, and found it te 
smell lke the washing of a gun-barrel, As 
the globes burst, they threw the mud out 
from the centre with a pretty loud noise, 
occasioned by the falling of the mud upon 
that which surrounded it, and of which the 
plain is composed. It was difficult and 
dangerous to approach the large globes 
or bubbles, as the ground was all a quag- 
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rire, except where the surface of the mud 
had become hardened by the sun. Upon 
this they approached cautiously to within 
fifty yards of the largest bubble or mud 
pudding, as it might very properly be 
ealled, tor it was of the consistency of a 
custard pudding, and of very considerable 
diameter. They also got close to a small 
globe or bubble (the plain was full of them 
of different sizes), and observed it closely 
for some time. It appeared to heave and 
swell, and, when the internal air had raised 
it to some height, it burst, and the mud 
fell down in concentric circles, in which 
shape it remained quiet until a sufficient 
quantity of air was again formed internally 
to raise and burst another bubble. This 
continued at intervals from about one-half 
totwo minutes. From various other parts 
of the quagmire, round the large globes or 
bubbles, there were occasionally small 
quantities of mud shot up like rockets to 
the height of twenty or thirty feet, and ac- 
companied by smoke. This was in parts 
where the mud was of too ¢tiffa consis- 
tency to rise in globes or bubbles. The 
mid at all the places they came near was 
cold on the surface, but they were told it 
was warm beneath. ‘The water which 
arains from the mud is collected by the 
eg and, by being exposed in the 
hollows o split bamboos to the rays of the 
sun, denc its chrystals of salts. 


TIIAM BURGH. 


A watch-maker of Altona, named Sten- 
der, has anvented a machine to lessen the 
labour of working ships’ pumps, which will 
preserve the lives and health of the people, 
and facilitate the preservation of ship and 
cargo. One experiment was made with 
the machine in the presence of Mr Mel- 
lish, the English Consul-General of Ham- 
burgh, of the first Burgomaster, and seve- 
ral other persons, members of the Patri- 
etic Societies of Hamburgh and Altona. 
The certificate given him by the sworn 
Lider of the Shippers’ Company at Altona, 
we which Mr. Mellish signed, speaks high. 

yin favour of the machine, 


POLAND. 


The Polish Mechanician, M. Magiers 
has constructed a Galvanic pile on the prin- 
ciples of that of Zamboni. It acts without 
being moistened; and presents a kind of 
perpetuum mobile, by means of a balance 
suspended between two piles, which is con- 
stantly in movemrent, 





{Sepy. 


SWITZERLAND. 


MM. Geyser, canton of Berne, residing 
at La Chaux-de-Fonds, have exhibited to 
the Genevese Society for the Adv ancement 
ofthe Arts, a wheel which seems to turn 
of itse:f, and of which the most skilful ap. 
lists Cannot discover the moving principle, 
Which the artists keep a secret. The Sp. 
ciety admire the execution of the machine, 
and ackuowiedge that the effect is very 
Striking. Pre obably itison a principle al. 
ready announced, which applies, as a moy. 
ing power, the elasticity of the atmospheric 
air to an exhausted cavity, which is made 
to turn out of the centre of the mass by 
uniform pressure, 


The Society of Natural History of Gene. 
va, hias invited all the naturalists through. 
out Switzerland, to form one General As. 
sembly, to be held at Geneva. The purpose 

of this general meeting is, to forma society, 
mnder the name of the Helvetic Society for 
Natural Sciences. 


NORWAY. 
A national bank is to be forthwith esta. 
blished in Norway, with a capital of be. 
tween two and three millions, 


EAST 


St. George’s Church in Choultry Plain, 
was completed, and licensed by the Bishop 
of Calcutta in May last. The expense of 
the structure amounts to upwards of fifty 
thousand pagodas. 


INDIES. 


The Rev. Archdeacon Mousley has 
been duly instituted at Madras by the 
Bishop. 


The Lord Bishop and Archdeacon of 
Calcutta, < accompanied | by Mr. Abbot, the 
Registrar, and his lordship’s family, has 
embarked at Calcutta, on board the Ce- 
cilia pilot schooner, on his lordship’s visita- 
tion of the churches at the other presi. 
dencies. 


The Bishop of Calcutta has given pub- 
lic notice of his intention to hold a public 
coniirmation at Tritchinopoly about the 
middie of February; from whence we un- 
derstand itis his lordship’s intention to pro- 
ceed to Cochin, making, in the whole line 
of his journey across from Madras, very 
particular inquiries respecting the present 
state of the native Christians, and more es- 
pecially the Protestant congregations of 
the missionaries from the London Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge, His 
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lordship is not expected to be at Cochin 
before the latter end of March; about 
which time, the Ernaud, from Madras, is 
ordered to be ready to receive him; and 
it will be therefore, probably, the middle 
of April before his lordship can arrive at 
that presidency. 


Immediate measures are taking for pro- 
yiding a suitable place of worship, for the 
eommunity of the Church of Scotland, at 
Madras. The site for the construction of 
the edifice is not yet fixed upon. The dif- 
ference which existed on this subject at 
Calcutta, between the Supreme Govern. 
ment and the Rev Dr. Bryce, has been 
completely and amicably adjusted. 


The following is aa account of the Ec- 
clesiastical Establishment of the Church 
of Scotland, at the presidency of Fort 
William, Bengal :— 


The Rev. James Bryce, D. D. Chaplain 
to the Hon Company’s Bengal Establish- 
ment, Minister. James Hare, Esq.; John 
M‘Whirter, Esq.; John Angus, Esq. 5 
Alexander Wilson, Esg.; Elders. 


St. Andrew’s Church of Calcutta, Kirk 
Session. The Rev. James Bryce, D D. 
Moderator, James Hare, Esq. ; Jehu Me. 
Whirter, Esq. ; John Angus, Esq.; Alexan- 
der Wilson, Esq.; Members cf Session. 
Richard Ester Jones, Session Clerk. Wit. 
liam Tucker, Officer. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGY. 

Sermons, by the Rev. Daniel de Super- 
ville, formerly Pastor of the French Church 
at Ro:iterdam ; translated trom the French 
by John Allen. 1 vol. 8vo. with portrait. 
‘Prayers and Discourses for the Use of 
Families, intwo Parts; by Joseph Bowden, 
ovo. 9s. 

Prayers for every Day in the Week. 

A Ketutation of the False Assertions 
against Dissenters, advanced by te Rev 
H. Wocdcock ; by John Bullar, Esq. one 
af the secretaries of the South Hants Auxi- 
liary Bible Society. 8vo. 2s. 

Observations on the Velvet Cushion Con- 
troversy, especially on the Fallacy of the 
Arguments used throughout the Legend 
of the Cushion; by an Impartial Observer. 
Svo. Gs. Gd. 

A Reply to the Rev. James Yates’ Vin- 
dication of Unitarianisra; by Ralph Ward- 
law. Svo,. 10s. 6d. 

The History of the Destruction of Jeru- 
salem, as connected with the Scripture 
Prophecies; by the Rev. George Wilkins, 
A. M. royal vo 14, 

The Fourth Part of Dr. Marsh’s The- 
ological Lectures relating to the Interpre- 
tation of Prophecy. 2s. 6d. 

Considerations on the Doctrine of Re- 
ceneration inthe Sense in winch that Term 
isused in the Church of England, in her 
public Formularies ; by the Rev. C. Dau- 
beny, Archdeacon of Sarum, 2s. 6d. 

‘he Duties and Dangers of the Christian 
Ministry considered : a Sermon preached 
2 Charlotte Chapel, Edinburgh; by the 
Rev. R. Morehead, A. M. Is. 

A Catechism of the Christian Religion, 
‘itiv-two Sections, designed as a Sunday- 
-vening Exercise for Families, Seminaries, 
and the Bible Class of Sunday-schools ; by 


’ 


itis ‘{ é ‘ 
‘he Rey. J. Suteliffe, 18mo. Is. 6 


A Sermon, preached at Wakefield, Nay 
50, 1816; by the Rev. C. Bird, M. A, Is. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Florist’s Manual, or Hints for the 
Construction of a gay Flower Garden, &e, ; 
by the Authoress of Botanical Dialogues. 
12mo. 4s 6d. 

The History and Antiquities of the 
County Paiatine of Durham, Vol. I; by 
Robert Surtees, of Mainsforth, Esq F.S.A 
folio, embellished with twenty Plates, 6, 
6s. on large paper, 10/. 10s. 

Yhe History and Antiguities of the 
County of Hertford; by Robert Clutter 
buck, of Wattord, Esq. F. 5. A. folio, em- 
bellished with twenty Plates, 82. 3s.; ou 
large paper, 152. 13s. 

The History of Crowland Abbey: di- 
rested from tiie Materials collected by 
Mr. Gough, &c. by Benj. Holdich. S8vo 
with two plates, 9s. 

Thoresby’s Ducatus Leodiensis; the se. 
cond edition, with an entire volume of ori- 
ginal matter; by Tho. Dunham Whitaker, 
LL.D, F.S.A. In two large volumes folio, 
14/. 14s. 

The History of the Isle of Man, with 2 
comparative View of the past and present 
State of Society and Martigrs. 8vo. 15s. 

Ubservations of a Kussian, during 2 
Residence in England of ‘Fen Months 
‘Translated from the original Manuscript 
of Oloff Nanea, ex-Officer of Cavalry. Syo. 
OS. 

A Narrative of a Ten Years’ Residence 
at Tripoly, in Barbary. From the original 
Correspondence in the possession of the 
Family of the late Kichard Tuily, Esq. 
with a map and several coloured plates, 
4to. 2/. 8s. 

A Graphical Hlustration of Canterbury 


, , 


Caibedral, in twenty highly-finished Plates. 
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accompanied by a History and Description 
of that venerable Fabric; by Wm. Wool- 
noth. royal 410 3/. 3s.; imperial ate 52. 5s, 

Anecdotes, Medical, Chemical, and Cin- 
Turgical: collected, arranged, and (rans- 
Muted; by an Adept 2 vols. L2mv. 10s. 

Historical Memoirs of Barbary and its 
Maritime Powe:, as connected with ihe 
Piunder of the seas, including a Sketch of 
Algiers, Trpoly, and Tunis, with the vari. 
ous Attacks mide upon them, and their 
original Treates with king Charles If. 
16062. 

Letters on the constrained Celibacy of 
the Clergy of the Cliurch of Rome, i vol. 
3vo 10s) boards. 

Introductions to various Essays on the 
Universal Analogy between the Visible 
and tnvsible Worlds, particularly between 
the Word and the Work of God, as proved 
Dy the figuratwe Lunpuage of the Holy 
Scriptures, being a Prospectus of the Mat- 
ter produced and examined m the Lissays, 
and of the Manner in which it is treated : 
by a Stranger. 

Memows of the eariy Life of Wiiliam 
Cowper, esq. written by himsell, and never 
before published ; with an Appendix, con. 
taining some interesting Letters, and other 
authentic Documents, ilustratice of the 
%lemoir. so. 4s. 

Memoirs of Mr. P. Whitty, sen of Sa- 
muel W, Esq. of Sherborne ; by Jolin Bul- 
lar, Esq. Svo 






(Sept, 


Panegyric of the late S. Whitbread, Esq.; 
by the Rev. J. Winttehouse. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

A Practical View of Christian Education 
in tts esrly Stages. 3d edition. 

The Botamst’s Companion, or an Intro. 
duction to the Knowledge of Practical Bo. 
tany, and the Uses of Plants, either growing 
wild in Great Britain, or cultivated for the 
Purposes of Agriculture, Medicine, Rural 
Economy, or the Arts: on anew Plan; by 
William Salsbury. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

Herodot: Historiarum Libri ix. Grecé et 
Latine. Greca ad fidem Codd. MSS. denug 
recensuit et varietate Lectionis, emendata 
Interpretatione Latina, Notisque doctorum 
Virorum ac suts illustravit Editor Jo, 
Schwetghzuser. 12 vols. 8vo. 52. 5s.; on 
Vellum paper, 92. 9s, 

‘The Young Britons’? Catechism of their 


Social Rights and Duties: for the Use of 
Schools: by the Rev S Barrow, Author of 
the Questions on the New Testament, of 


the Y wng Christian’s Library, of the Ser. 
mons for Schools, &c. 6d. 

A New Editon of the late Rev. Charles 
Buck’s Theological Dictionary. 

A New Voiume, being the third and last, 
of Mr. Buck’s Anecdotes, Religious, Moral, 
and Entertaining. 

The Report and Minutes of Evidence on 
the Education of the Lower Orders in the 
Metropolis, taken before the Select Com. 
mittee of the House of Commons. 1 vei 
Evo. 


iE LIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


BAPTIST MISSIONS IN INDIA. 
Tre following is an abstract of the Report 
et the Baptist Missionaries at Serampore, 
sn January 1815, respecting the state and 
progress of the various Oriental Missions 
which have emanated from that central 
station. These Missions embrace three 
xrand objects :—I. The forming of mis. 
sionary stations, where the standard of the 
Gospel shali be erected. If ‘The transia- 
sion of the Scriptures, or the improvement 
and disseminati of existing versions, 
But. The instrudfon of veuth in useful lite- 
vature and Christian knowledge. ‘hese 
riree objects they justly represent as close- 
yy connected. Where the Scriptures are 
pot circulated, the must strenuous labours 
abide only fora season. Unless the youth 
pe instruc.ed, the Scriptures will be little 
read. Without missionaries, schools can- 
not be carried forward, neither can the 
Divine word circulate to any great extent. 
Ya the contrary, when ailthe three plans 
concur, a hope may be entertained that the 
Gospel may be eflectuatiy planted. 





MISSION STATIONS, 
I. Bengal. 


In this country there are now ten sta 
tions, 


1. Malda or Goamailty.—Here Krishna 
has resided with his family for nearly a 
year, and is assisted in his labours by Ma- 
nika, another native missionary : no visible 
fruit has yet attended their exertions. 


2 Dinagepore —At this place Mr. Fer- 
nandez has raised up a church consisting 
of 29 members, of whom 26 sat down to 
the Lord’s Supper on the first Sunday if 
January, eight of them having been bap- 
tized on that day. 


3 Silhet —A Portuguese convert, of the 
name of John de Silva, aécompanied by 
Bhagvat, a native Christian, has undertak- 
en a mission to this station, situated in the 
north-eastern parts of the province. 


4 Berhampore—-A church was origi 
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nally formed here from among the sol- 
diery. A mission to the natives was 
engrafted upon it, which 1s still continued 
under a Mr. Gardiner, a pious native of 
India, and two Hindoos, Prankrishna and 


Nidhee-rama. 


5 Cutwa—Mr. William Carey, assist- 
ed by four native itinerants, Kangalee, 
Kanta, Muthoora, and Vishouva, labours 
diligently in this vicinity, and not in vain. 
The members now amount to between 
twenty and thirty. The missionaries iti- 
nerate to Lakra-koonda, and through 
Becrbhoom and Burdwan. 


6. Vans-variya—At this place, sixty 
miles south of Cutwa, and twenty north 
of Serampore, Tarachund, a native con- 
vert, supports himself by his own labour 
4s a writer, and employs himself in quietly 
disseminating the Gospel. He is aided 
by his brother Mut’hoora, who teaches a 
school. They greatly recommend the 
Gospel by their steady walk. 


7. Serampore.-—The church at this place 
consists of about sixty; but the number 
fluctuates, as drafts are made from it to 
various missionary stations of such as can 
be useful in making known the, Gospel to 
their countrymen. Divine worship is per- 
formed six times on the Sunday, io Ben- 
galee, Danish, and English. Although no 
very striking effects have attended these 
ministrations, yet much light is diffused 
around; and the pupils of the missiona- 
ries, though not making an open profession 
of Christianity, yet carry with them into 
various parts of India a strong preposses- 
sion in favour of the Gospel and of its 
professors. The number baptized at Se- 
rampore in 1814 was ten, among whom 
was Seeboo,a Brahmun, brought up in the 
school at Cutway, where, becoming ac- 
quainted with the Scriptures in his youth, 
on attaining the age cf maturity he re- 
nounced idolatry, and appears to have 
embraced the doctrine af Jesus Christ 
with his whole heart; and a native of 
Arabia, a Muhummud Seyd, who seems 
to have really forsaken sin, and whom God 
may probably make a blessing to his de- 
luded countrymen. ‘T'wo baptized Brah- 
muns and a writer, who had been exclud- 
ed, have been restored to communion. 


_ & Caleutta—Here the scene of action 
is wide, and employs many labourers. 
There is preaching either in Bengalee or 
English four times on Sundavs, besides 
gn nearly every day in the week, 


Mr. Gordon, the keeper of the gaol, 
employs a native preacher at his own ex: 
Christ. Obsery. No. !77, 
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pense, which has proved a blessing to 
many who have been confined for their 
crimes. The tabours of the native Chiis- 
tians in Calcutta is by no means in vain. 
Multitudes now hear, read, and converse 
respecting the Scriptures, who before were 
ignorant of them or prejudiced against 
them. Scarcely a week passes that Se- 
bukram is not visited by from ten to twen- 
ty persons inquiring the way of life. On 
one occasion he was visited by nearly 300 
persons at once, who came to request an 
explanation of a Bible they had met with, 
The number baptized at Calcutta during 
the year 18:4 was sixty-four. ‘he num- 
ber of members resident there, of various 
nations, was somewhat under 200. 


9. Fessore—At this place, which hes 
east of Calcutta, a mission has been plant- 
ed for several years, and several converts 
have gone from it to various places. Mr. 
Thomas labours here, assisted by several 
natives. He has been under the necessity 
lately of excluding five or six of the mem- 
bers. Among those who have paid atten- 
tion to the Gospel lately has been the bro- 
ther of the Rajah of the petty government 
of Noldarga. 


10. Chittagong. —At this place, on the 
borders of the Burman dominions, M. de 
Bruyo had laboured for nearly two years, 
preaching to Portuguese Catholics, to the 
Bengalees, and to the Mugs who read 
Burman. 

II. Hindoostan. 


1, Patna.—At this statioa Mr. Vhomp, 
son has Jaboured with much diligence, 
though little fruit has yet appeared. He 
has been greatly encouraged by being 
joined by a young man of the name of 
Fowles, born in India, and who promises 
to be useful as a missionary. 


2. Digah—Messrs. Moore and Rowe 
labour here, assisted by Vindavuna and 
Kam-prisada, and vot wholly in vain, 
though no converts have been openly 
added to the church 


5. Allahubad.—This city contains about 
90,000 souls. Mr. Kerr las beeu here for 
a sligrt time, endeavouring to extend the 
knowledge of Divine trath. 


4. Agra —Mr. Mackintosh and Mr. Pea- 
cock are here assiduously employed in 
learning the language, conversing with the 
heathen around them, and reading the 
Scriptures to them. They nearly support 
both their families by means of a small 
school. 


5. Sirdhana=—Mr, Chamberlain had Ia- 
youred for two vears in making known the 
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Gospel, and distributing the Scriptures 
hoth here and at Delhi and Hurdwar. 


III, Other Stations in the East. 
hese are 
1. Surat, where Curapeit had resided 
tur two years. 


2. Nagpore, in the Mahrattah domi- 
nions, where Ram-mohun has entered on 
a mission. 


53. Orissa, where Mr, Peter has been en- 
lleavouring for several years to spread the 


light of Christian truth in this seat of 


tlarkness. Three have been baptized here, 
among them an Orissa Brahmun. 


4, Rangoon and Ava, in the Burman em.- 
pire. Atthe former, Mr. Judson is pur- 
suing his study of the language. At the 
iatter, the capital, Mr. F. Carey hopes he 
may »e permitted to bring the press into 
use, for circulating the Scriptures. 


3. Colombo, the capital of Ceylon. Here 
Mr. Chater had nearly finished a grammar 
of the Cingalese language, and was able to 
preach in Portuguese, a language exten- 
sively used, 


6. Fava, where Mr. Robinson had begun 
to preach in Malay. He was applying also 
to the Javanese language. Some mission- 
xries had joined him. 


,. Amdoyna.—At this station Mr, Jabez 
Carey had arrived with his wife, and had 
taken charge of the native schools there, 
to the amount of forty-two, for which he 
received a salary. He was applying to the 
Chinese language. 


The number added by baptism at all the 
stations, during the year 1814, was 129; 
and from the commencement of the mis- 
sion, 765. The stations are now twenty- 
four. Of the missionaries, twelve have 
heen sent from Europe; twelve more are 
Huropeans by birth; and thirteen descen- 
cants of Europeans, born in India, besides 
twenty-six native preachers. The num- 
ber of languages in which they constantly 
preach and converse, is ten; but the num- 
berin which they are preparing the word 
et God for the heathen around them is 
much greater. 


TRANSLATIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES. 
“In giving a slight view of translations 
here, it 1s not necessary that the state of 
each should be particularized: this more 
properly belongs to the Report of Transla- 





Translations of Scripfitures. [ Sept. 
tions given annually. Our business now jg 
to consider them in relation to the various 
Missionary Stations already mentioned, jy, 
order to shew how far the Word of Gg 
is given and circulated at each. 


*“ You will easily perceive, that all the 
Stations in Bengal are fully supphed with 
the Divine Word. The stations in Hin. 
doosthan are also in the way of being sup. 
plied with the Scriptures. A second edj. 
tion of the New Testament in Hindee was 
published in the course of the last year, 
which consists of four thousand copies; 
and for such of the natives as are more 
familiar with the Persian character than 
the Naguree, we have procured copies oj 
our esteemed friend the Rev. Henry Mar. 
tyn’s Hindoost’hanee translation, which we 
distribute as opportunity offers. The Ges. 
pels of Matthew and Mark in the Brijbhassa, 
are printed for the upper provinces. In 
Surat, the Hindee, the Mahratta, and the 
Persian (by Sebastiani, ) are the only copies 
of the Scriptures we have yet been able to 
give them; but an edition of the New Tes- 
tament in Guzurattee is now nearly ready 
for the press. At Nagpore the New Tes. 
tament in the Mahratta language is much 
read, and it appears to be well understood, 
Of this version the first edition is not yet 
exhausted; and a great part of the Old 
Testament is printed. In Orissa the first 
edition of the New Testament has been 
nearly distributed ; and the last volume of 
the Old Testament is in the press. Thus 
the stations in India within the Ganges will 
soon be supplied with the Sacred Word, 


“*In the Burman language, there is as 
yet only a selection from the Scriptures in 
circulation, but we expect that little fur- 
ther delay will intervene before the Scrip- 
tures will be put to press either at Ava or 
in Bengal. For Ceylon, a version of the 
New Testament has been printed, at the 
expense of the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible 
Society ; and for Java and Amboyna (par- 
ticularly the latter) an edition of the Malay 
Scriptures in the Roman character is it 
the press at the expense of that Society, 
as well as another edition of them in the 
Arabic character, by the same Society. 
We feel peculiar pleasure in seeing thus 
reprinted the versions formerly made inte 
these lanzuages, as thereby the labours 0! 
former friends to revelation are brought 
fully into effect, and the nations for whom 
they were intended at once supplied with 
the Divine Word. In addition to these 
versions in the colloquial languages, there 
is another in the language of the learne« 
in India, the Sungskrit version. In this 
the New Testament has been jong in ¢:": 
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culation; the Pentateuch is now printed, 
and the Historieal Books are also nearly 
completed. This version is circulated 
shroughout the greater part of India. 


«« Beside the versions for the countries in 
which missionary stations are already es- 
tablished, however, we have several in the 
nress intended for countries bordering on 
Thus, for the Shikbs, a 
version of the New Testament is now rea- 
dy ; and versions in several of the dialects 
‘nthe western provinces of Hindoost’han, 
are in a state of preparation, together with 
versions for the Aflfyhans, or the Pushtoo 
nation—possibly the descendants of Abra- 
ham—tor Nepaul, for Assam to the east, 
and for the Khassee nation on the moun- 
tains of Silhet. A version thus prepared 
for any country, almost opens the way 
thither, particularly when there is a mis- 
sionary station on its borders: some one 
acquainted with the language may be 
converted, or some Christian friend may 
be stirred up to engage in a mission thi- 
ther. 


« After the Scriptures are prepared in 
the language of any country, the next 
thing is to circulate them in sufficient 
number, and far this purpose it is desirable 
that the price of printing them be reduced 
as much as possible; and we have the 
satisfaction of being able to print the Scrip- 
tures cheaper than an equal quantity of 
letter press can be printed in England. 
The importance of this to the cause of 
God will easily appear, when we consider, 
thatina year or two there will probably 
be published, in different languages, at 
east ten thousand volumes of the Scrip- 
tures annually. At present, the editions, 
being in general the first in each language, 
are small,as we seldom venture to print 
more than 1000 copies in a first edition in 
any language. A second and a third, how- 
ever, While they become more correct, are 
also far more generally sought and read. 
Hence, it is probable, that a regular an- 
nual supply of ten thousand copies will be 
the least that ean be imagined, and that a 
few years may render double that number 
necessary. ‘The number actually published 
from Serampore last year, at the expense 
ofthe Translation Fund in our hands, was 
about six thousand volumes; but seven 
thousand have been printed there in the 
Cingalese, Malay, and Hindoostanee tan- 
sulages, at the expense of the Calcutta 
Bible Society, and the Corresponding Com- 
mittee. 
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“‘ Next to volumes of the Scriptures, 
copies of single Gospels claim our atten- 
tion. These, though containing only a part 
of the Divine Word, can be distributed to 
great advantage: they are more portable 
than a large volume, and appear less formi- 
dable to persons not much accustomed to 
reading, while one who reads a Gospet 
through will seldom fail to inquire fariber 
respecting the Word of God, and the way 
ef salvation. Of these single Gospels, in 
Bengalee, Hindee, Irij-Bhassa, and Chi- 
nese, we have, in the last year, sent tram 
the press nearly twenty thousand. 


*“ To this department also belong small 
works, containing extracts from the Sacred 
Word, &c. Asa single Gospel is a com- 
plete work, we in general give the prefer- 
ence to these. Still, however, there will 
be many opportunities for putting four, 
eight, or sixteen pages into the hands of 
persons to considerable advantage, The 
history of one tract of this kind, is possibly 
well known to you: it brought under the 
Gospel our friends, Futika, Deepchundra, 
Kanta, and Kannaee; the first two of whom 
have left a most pleasing testimony behind 
them to the power of Divine grace, and the 
last two have adorned the Gospel by a 
steady and upright walk for more than ten 
years. Of these smaller works, in dif- 
ferent languages, we have this year print- 
ed for distribution about twenty-five thou- 
sand. We proceed to the last means for 
enlightening a heathen country, that of 


SCHOOLS. 


“On the subject of schools, perhaps a 
degree of prejudice has prevailed in va- 
rious ways. Many, reflecting on the do- 
minion over the mind which habits of 
iniquity gradually assume in riper age, 
and indulging perhaps a diminished idea 
of the power of Divire grace as changing 
the whole soul, have been ready to give 
up the present generation of Heathens as 
incapable of conversion ; and, deeming the 
young the only persons of whose cliange 
of principle and habit any rational hope 
could be entertained, have regarded schools 
as the only means likely to be effectual 
Others, perhaps, less impressed with the 
idea of achange of heart as essential to 
Christianity in every country, and entertain- 
inge groundless fears relative to the danger 
of proposing the Gospel at all to an idola- 
trous nation, have regarded schools as 
the only safe way in which the Gospel 
could be introduced inte India; and have 
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therefure espoused the cause of schools, 
not somuch with the hope of their effect- 
ing much, as with the view of discouraging 
every other means of making Known the 
Gospel. While, on the other hand, some 
who have realized the power of Divine 
grace in Changing their own hearts by the 
preaching of the word, adverting to the 
little effect which religious education has 
on many, and to the multitudes who, pro- 
fessedly brought up Christians, possess lit- 
tle of Christianity beside the name, have 
rejected wholly the idea of schools as a 
means of propagating the Gospel in a hea- 
then country; and unconscious themselves 
how much the Divine Spirit was pleased to 
use the principles of religion they im- 
bibed insensibly in childhood, in turning 
them from the power of Satan to God in 
riper years, have considered the preaching 
ofthe word as the only means by which 
Christianity can be expected to prevail 
over idolatry and sin. The truth here, 
however, as in most other cases, lies be- 
tween the two extremes. Our own expe- 
rience has taught us, that had no meaus 
but that of schools been used, Khrishnoo, 
and the venerable Petumber, and Sheeta- 
vama, and Sebuk-rama, and Futika, anda 
multitude of others, who have glorified 
God by a holy walk and conversation, and 
borne testimony to the power of lis grace 
on a dying bed, would never have received 
the Gospel. But we are still convinced, 
that ignorance itself does nothing towards 
eonvering a soulto God; although a man 
tay receive instruction even in old age, 
which through the Divine blessing shall 
turn him from darkness to light and from 
the power of Satan to God, we have no idca 
thatthis effect would have been frustrated 
by his having been made acquainted with 
the Scriptures from his youth ; and though 
Petumber and Khrishnoo, Sheetarama, and 
Futika, evinced so fully the power of Di- 
vine grace in changing their hearts, yet we 
have no doubt but their usefulness would 
Have been exceedingly augmented had 
they, lke Watts, and Doddridge, and a 
multitude more, enjoyed the means of 
Christian instruction from tlieir earlhest 
chitdhood. While, therefore, schouls are 
intended to aid the preaching of the Gos- 
pel. and not to exclude it, we feel that we 
annot value them too highly. Itis of some 
value, however, to form a just idea of the 
design of sehools in a country like this, 
They are neither expected nor specifically 
intended to convert the natives ; their only 
objectis that of capacitating them, by fn- 
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struction in their childhood, to see things 
just as they are when their understandip 6 
are matured. The instruction given, how. 
ever, should by no means be confined to 
the Scriptures: it should be Upon an 
open and jiberal scale, and include 4 
knowledge of the state of the world trom 
the beginning, which of course could not 
exclude the Scriptures; it should com. 








prise the elements of history, geography, | 


and astronomy; and it might contain ', 
view of idolatry too, both Hmdoo and Ro. 
man, both eastern and western. We 
now proceed to consider the various kinds 
of schools requisite for the youth of 
India. 


1. The first class of persons that claim 
our attention are either Europeans bor 
in India, or the descendants of Europeans, 
who are distinguished by the appellation 
of ** country born.’? ‘This class of the in. 
habitants of India are constantly increas. 
ing, both in number and respectability, by 
their intermarriages with each other and 
with Europeans; and as British subjects in 
general are not permitted to settle in India, 
they must of course one day form the bulk of 
the Christian public there. The religious 
education of this class of youth must there. 
fore be of high importance to those who 
have at heart the welfare of India. Hap. 
pily, their circumstances are in general 
such as to Meet every expense attending 
their own education; but as they may be 
the future supporters of religion in India, 
their education, while it embraces all we 
have said respecting a knowledge of the 
Scriptures, of history, geography, &c. and 
of the nature of ancient and modern idola. 
try, should also include as great a degree 
of knowledge both classical and mathe: 
matical, as their opportunities may permit 
them to attain consistently with their future 
destination in life. he seminaries in the 
Mission for the education of this class of 
Indian youth, the last year, were five: that 
at Sirdhana, under the care of Mr. Chan- 
berlain; that at Agra, under the care of 
Messrs. Peacock and Mackintosh ; that at 
Digah, under the care of Messrs. Moore 
and Rowe; that at Serampore ; and that 
at Ceylon, under the care of Mr. and Mrs. 
Chater. 


‘© 2. The second class of youth, whose 
instruction becomes a matter of im- 
portance, consists of those descended 
from ancestors who formerly embraced 
the Roman Catholic religion; but who 
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are nearly a3 ignorant of religion as the 
natives themselves. As they bear the 


name of Christians, however, and of 


course have no attachment to the Hindao 
system of idolatry, both humanity and pru- 
dence demand that the degree of attach- 
ment which they have to Christianity 
should be fostered and increased by an ac- 
quantance with the sacred Striptures, that 
so nothing may be lost which has been al- 
yeady done in the course uf Divine Provi- 
dence towards introducing Christianity into 
India To effect this, the Benevolent In- 
stitution was begun ih 1810; and such bas 
been the generous feeling among all ranks 
of people, en the propriety of atording 
Christian instruction to this class of youth, 
that in the last year, the subscription for 
its support exceeded a thousand pounds, 
The instruction for these should comprise 
all that is proper for the native children re- 
jative to the Scriptures, the outlines of his- 
toryand geography, together with reading, 
writing, &c., i the Anglish and Bengalee 
languages. The number of children ad. 
mitted on this institution, from the begin- 
ning, has been somewhat more than five 
hundred A school of the same kind, for 
the children of this description who reside 
there, has been set on foot at Serampore 
for nearly four years, in which period some- 
what more than a hundred children have 
been instructed It is probable that we 
shall be enabled to establish others of the 
same nature in the other parts of India in 
which children of this class are found, 


“3. But the most important of all others, 
and happily the least expensive, are schools 
for the instruction of the natives of India. 
The plan of these schools has been already 
detailed, and the requisite books pointed 
out, as well as the mode of superintendence. 
The schools should be open to all, whether 
Hindoos or Musulmans, The teachers 
may be either Brahmuns or Musulmans : 
it is only necessary that they follow the 
plan laid down for them. The language 
of the books should be the language of the 
country. ‘The books, beside a concise sys- 
tem of Arithmetic, might be a short view 
of Geography, including some idea of the 
Solar System; Martinet’s Catechism of 
Nature; a selection of Scripture History 
down to the time of Cyrus, in the words of 
Scripture ; an epitome of Chronology and 
of General History ; a system of Scripture 


Mthics, properly arranged, and given in 


be words of Scripture; a selection of 
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Ethics from the best Hindoo authors ; a se- 
Jection of the Prophecies relative to the 
Saviour of the world; with a Life of Christ. 
formed by interweaving into the fullest of 
the Gospels, the particulars mentioned in 


ihe other three ; and an epitome of Chris - 


tian Doctrine in the words of Scripture. 
These books might be abridged for begin. 
hers, and the abridgments written gra 
dually from dictation, till the whole were 
laid up in memory, They might also be 
read as class-books, or given as pratuities 
on a boy’s leaving the school. This course 
of bovks would improve their know- 
ledge of their vernacular tongue, accus. 
tom them to a facility of reading, lay 
open to them the state of the world both 
ancient and modern, furnish them with 
the soundest principles of morality, and 
enable them to form some just idea of 
both the nature of idolatry and of true 
religion. Each school might be divided 
into Classes superintended by monitors, 
which would enable one master to teacli 
a great number in places where num- 
bers could be obtained, and in the mo- 
nitors, gradually prepare young school- 
masters well acquainted with all that it 
would be necessary to teach, and pro- 
bably preferring from choice that em- 
ploy, at a small monthly sum, to any 
other employment. When the Looks 
were thus fixed, a weekly superintend- 
ence, by some friegd interested therein, 
would ascertain the degree of progress 
made in these books; and a small gratuity 
to those who had been most diligent, would 
infuse life and animation into a whole 
school. If superintendence could be pro- 
cured gratis, which would be the case in 
perhaps the greatest number of schools es 
tablished by the Mission, we think the ex 
pense would not exceed the estimate giver: 
in our last, ten rupees monthly for each 
school; and if each school contained forts 
boys, the expense would be only three ru- 
pecs annually for the instruction of each 
boy. Thus a thousand rupees montlils 
would support a hundred schools, whicl: 
might contain four thousand children 
Of these four thousand, if they remain- 
ed four years at school, which would be 
a sufficient time for going through the 
course of books recommended, a_thou- 
sand might go out into life every year, 
and whoever reflects, that each of these 
thousand Hindoo youths, thus furnished 
with just ideas of the world relative to 
its geography and its history, with the 
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‘soundest principles of morality, and a ge- 


neral view of the salvation God has pre- 
pared for man, would be capable of dif- 
fusing these ideas through his own family 
and connections, and pogsibly through his 
village, where his superior koowledge 
must necessarily give him weight and es- 
timation, can easily realize the gradual 
operation of even a thoasand rupees month- 
ty thus applied ; and were the sum increas- 
ed to ten thousand, the eflect would be 
acceleraied in a tenfold degree. Nor can 
a philanthropic mind be indiilerent to the 
effects of this plan, as affording additional 
security (were any needed) for the per- 
manence of the British empire in India. 
While politics form no part of a mission- 
ary’s profession, he cannot be long in In- 
dia without realizing the incalculable 
benefits enjoyed by the inhabitants of In- 
dia in the security for person and property, 
and the general happiness resulting from 
that impartial administration of justice, 
and that generous interest in the welfare 
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of man, as man, which never shone 
more eminently in the British Nation thay 
at the present period; blessings, which 
India probably never before enjoyed, anq 
which every enlightened Hindoo must 
view as inseparably connected with the 
duration of the British rule in India. This 
diffusion of just ideas, therefore, would 
enable the Hindoo duly to appreciate these 
blessings, and strengthen his attachment 
to the British Nation, by whom they are 
so fully cultivated and exemplified. 


‘As yet, our missionary objccis have 
not permitted us to carry schools to the 
extent we wish. The number of schools of 
this kind we now have in India amounts to 
about twenty, which contain about 800 
children. But we have it in contempla. 
tion to prepare and print the course of 
books described, as soon as our other 
avocations will permit, in the hope that 
the public will deem the object worthy of 
farther encouragement.” 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Tue political event, which has most en- 
gaged the public attention during the last 
month, is the successful attack upon Al- 
wiers. It may be proper, before we enter 
upon the circumstances of this attack, 
briefiy to state some of the causes which 


justified, and even demanded, it. Algiers, 


originally a part of Mauritania—then a 
Roman province—then possessed by the 
Arabs—next attached to the Ottoman 
empire— and now the fort of a few thou- 
sand Turkish Janissaries, who select a 
Dey out of their own body, and level, by 
the sabre, every obstacle to lawless and 


sanguinary despotism—has been a den of 


pirates from the first moment that their 
piracies could be carried on with success 
against the nations of Europe. The little 
commerce of the Algerines is founded on 
systematic and shameless rapine. Their 
exports have been mainly the produce of 
plunder in the interior of Africa, and their 
imports the spoils of their piratical navy. 
Instead of beginning, like most other na- 
tions, with commerce, and assuming a 
hosiile attitude, as their exigences de- 
manded, or thei passions prompted, they 


seem to have started at once full armed 
into ceaseless and ruthless war with all 
whom their power enabled them to pillage. 
Perhaps the period cannot be named, 
when Europe received any thing at their 
hands but crimes and blood. The weaker 
nations, on the shores of the Mediterra. 
nean, have been the most constant sufferers 
from their assaults, But even tho greater 
powers have not escaped. Spain, espe- 
cially, has at all times felt the mischief of 
her vicinity to the Algerines. They com. 
mitted the mosthorrible excesses in 1681 
by descents on Languedoc, and other 
provinces of France. In 1620, even Great 
Britain was provoked, by a repetition of 
piratical outrages, to send a squadron 
against them ; and although, since the cap- 
ture of Gibraltar, she has been outwardly 
respected by the Algerines, no other pow- 
er of Europe has been exempt from the 
most barbarous and humiliating attacks up- 
on ifs commerce and its seamen. The cap 
tives, of whatever age or sex, made by this 
relentless power, were doomed to slavery, 
and subjected to the greatest hardships 
and the vilest indiguities, unless they would 
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eonsent to abjure the Christian faith, and 
embrace that of the Arabian impostor. 
An officer of this country, lately returned 
{rom Algiers, has published a short memo- 
wial'en the state of the Christiano slaves, 
which it is impossible to read without hor- 
-or. And yet, strange to say, Europe has 
Yor centuries, not, indeed, altogether tole- 
rated these injuries—-because particular 
nations have at times poured a partial ven- 
ceance on the perpetrators—but has not 
attacked the robbers with such force as 
would even respite her inhabitants, for a 
few yeacs, from such atrocities. If France, 
or Spain, or England, or Austria, has pre- 
sumed to trench upon the hem of her 
neighbour’s garment, or give even a look 


that savoured of indignity, instantly repa- 


the offender. 


ration fias been demanded; and, if not 
made, the sword of vengeance has been 
raised, and a confederacy formed, against 
But the Algerines have ha- 


_ pitually, and almost uninterruptedly, pur- 


sued their insulting and bloody career. In 


the mean time, what apology can be found 
_ for the supineness of the neighbouring na- 
tions, many of them great in arts and in 


ow 


war, and extending their power and their 
influence to the remotest parts of the globe. 
Russia has not thus winked at the outrages 
of the far greater Mohammedan nations 
which border on her empire. No rational 
plea can be urged for the nations of the 
West and South of Europe, who have ge- 
nerally been quiet spectators of the savage 
injuries inflicted on their quarter of the 
globe, by pirates issuing from that part of 
Africa which forms the southern shore of 
the Mediterranean, and have never made 
any adequate effort to redress them. 


But although Algiers has enjoyed a mon- 
strous, and perhaps a suspicious, impunity, 
at length our country—roused probably to 
just feeling, by her own honourable efforts, 
at home and abroad, to abolish the African 
Slave Trade—has adopted vigorous mea- 
sures for rescuing herself, and her neigh- 
bours, from this scourge ; and it has pleas- 
ed Almighty God to crown them with 
signal success. 


In a visit to the powers of Barbary, last 
spring, the British Admiral, commanding 
a considerable force, obtained at Tunis, 
and at Tripoli, an engagement to abstain, 
inall time to come, from consigning their 
captives in war to slavery; but he failed in 
bis endeavours to induce the Dey of Al- 
Cicrs, the strongest of those powers, to 
“iter into a similar compact until he had 
consulted the Ottoman Porte ; and the 
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Dey actually sent an ambassador to the 
Porte in a British vessel. In the mean 
time, the English fleet left the Mediterra- 
nean, But scarcely had it disappeared 
from the view of the Algerines, when a 
most wanton and cruel attack was made 
on a number of Italian fishing-boats, which 
happened to be on the African shore, and 
some hundreds of the poor fishermen were 
dragged into slavery. This atrocious con- 
duct demanded speedy chastisement, and 
a second expedition was fitted out with the 
promptitude and spirit which usually eha- 
racterize our naval operations. Much to 
the honour of the Dutch, their Mediterra- 
nean fleet volunteered its assistance in this 
enterprise. On the 26th of August, land 
was made to the westward of Algiers, by 
the united fleets, and the next morning they 
advanced in front of the city. A flag of 
truce was sent, proposing those terms to 
the Dey, which now happily are embodied 
in a treaty; but at this period they were 
disdaintfully rejected, and the Admiral, 
without a moment’s delay, took advantage 
of the sea-breeze—carried his fleet along- 
side the mole, which he had been before 
approaching—and anchored himse}f within 
fifty yards of it, inthe very mouth of the 
harbour. During the advance of the fleet, 
not a single gun was fired. The solemn 
silence was at length broken by a few soli- 
tary shots from the enemy. Then our can- 
nonade commenced; and from half past 
two till nine, and, at intervals, till eleven 
at night, it poured in on the flagitious city, 
which lay, as in a map before the fleets on 
the side of a mountain, and especially on 
its ships and arsenals, an overwhelming 
torrent of fire. The Rear-Admiral, in the 
Formidable, was much exposed, and hac! 
150 men killed or wounded. At length, 
the fleet and arsenals of the encmy having: 
been set on fire—their city and forts injur- 
ed—and the fre of their batteries greatly 
reduced-~a signal was made to withdraw 
the fleets to a greater distance frem the 
scene of conflagration; and the victors 
surveyed, from a safer anchorage, the aw- 
ful results of their intrepid and persever- 
ing valour. Four large frigates, five large 
corvettes, and a multiplicity of gun-boats, 
brigs, schooners, and small vessels of vari- 
ous descriptions, together with the arsena’ 
and storehouses, were entirely destroyed. 
After this signal success, the Admiral on 
the following morning proposed the same 
terms which were originally offered, and 
they were acceded to by the Dey. They 
were in substance as follows :— 


1. The abolition for ever of Christian 
slavery. 
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5 OME 2. The delivery to our flag of all Chris- 


. tian slaves in the dominions of the Dey, to 
whatever nation they may belong. 


*, 3. The delivery also to our flag of all 


heb: money received for the redemption of 
t ay slaves, since the beginuing of the year. 
2a 
« aR 4, Reparation to the British Consul for 
ea: all losses sustained by him. 
PP ie 
ia ie 5. A public apology to be made by the 
b esha Dey, in the presence of bis officers and 
+. ministers, to the British Consul. 
y ae 
; ee We should do violence to ourselves, if 
1 a Pe we did not acknowledge the general satis- 
A he. faction with which we have observed the 
‘4 he tone and spirit of Lord Exmouth’s des- 
hota patches. Some small inaccuracies have 
1! crept in, for which the hurry and agitation 
dt of the moment may account. But an air 
art of piety prevails in them, which would 
hi’ 19) apologize for many more. The loss of 


lives in the engagement has been very 
great: greater indeed in proportion to the 
force employed than during any engage- 
ment of the war. In Lord Nelson’s attack 
on Copenhagen, the number of British en- 
gaged were about 7000, of whom 875 
were killed or wounded. In the battle of 
Trafalgar, 17,00U men were engaged ; of 
whom 1524 were killed or wounded. In 
the present action, the various crews, Eng- 
lish and Dutch, may be computed at 6509, 
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} of which 863 are killed or wounded. We 
Mi do not hesitate to call the attention of our 

“ bg 
Ms readers to these numbers; because we 


ay could wish none of them even for a mo- 
be ment to forget to associate with war its 
: awful consequences. But seldom, very 
seldom, has human force been employed, 
and human life sacrificed, for an object so 
great, and so closely connected with the 
highest interests of man, and the best 
principles by which the conduct of nations 
hy can be governed, But we must reserve 

: our further remarks on this important topic 
a MD for a future occasion. 
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It has becn said by some, that Lord Ex- 
y meuth has rated too highly the success 
thus mercifully granted to our arms. But 
is it remembered that Charles V. in the 
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io Correspondents are uravorlah 


es plenitude of bis power, failed in an expe- 
Raa aition against this city; that Louis XIV. 
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was employed for several years in chastis, 
ing the insolence and reducing the power 
of these corsairs; that Spain has almost 
uviformly been foiled in similar attempts) 
And let it also be recollected, that no other 
power ever extorted from the Algerines 
covenant for the perpetual abolition of Chris. 
tian slavery. Vis 1s the peculiar troph 
of England; and it may perhaps serve to 
disarm the prejudice of the European 
powers against the Navy of Great Britain, 
thus to find it employed, not merely for 
our individual interest, but for the genera! 
good. 






































Should this treaty be broken by the Al. 
gerines, we trust that England, powerfully 
seconded by the force of Europe, will take 
effectual measures to secure its object. 


The only other fact of considerable im. 
portance in the last month, is the dissolu. 
tion of the French chamber of deputies, for 
the prefessed purpose of re-assembling it 
ina form more consonant with the provi. 
sions of the constitutional charter. This 
dissolution would appear to be chiefly the 
work of a party called the Constitutional. 
ists; many of whom, however, appear to 
have no pretensions to that title, except 
they can derive them from the rapid and 
profligate adoption of every new constitu. 
tion which has been offered to France 
during her revolutionary struggle. What 
the effect will be of this dissolution, and 
the remodelling of the chamber on a plan 
different fram that which was pursued in 
the election of the last chamber, we are 
incapable of foreseeing. Most earnestly 
do we wish France to rest in peace under 
some form of government favourable to ra- 
tional freedom; and to regain, by degrees, 
those elements of order which have been 
so grievously scattered, and nearly lost, 
during the successive storms in the earlier 
periods of the Revolution, and the military 
and unprincipled despotism which followed 
them. The best friend and guide, beyond 
all comparison, in her pursuit of these ob- 
jects, as indeed in her pursuit of every 
other advantage, private or public, would 
be fuund in pure and undefiled Religion 
But we grieve to say, that we fear there 
are no signs at present of a disposition 
springing up in that country to loek fo 
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blessings from the true source. 


Hiv deferve§, 


